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“Coming Events Cast their Shadows Before.” 


It is easier to prevent than to curedisease! To accomplish the former will cost you a little 
faith and a little cash! To accomplish the latter may involve much pain and much cash! 


T AKE A HINT | If you awake in the morning with a pain across the eyes, a 
sense of dulness in the head, a furred and discoloured tongue, 
be Warned! Get a bottle of 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


put a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water, drink while it effervesces, and, if necessary, 
repeat in about two hours. 


IT WILL SPEAK FOR ITSELF and you will be its best advertising 

y medium, for you will desire to extend 
its blessings to other sufferers. In combination with a little Liwz Fruit Syrup it forms the 
most perfect thirst-quencher known to science, and is simply invaluable in all feverish attacks. 
Subjoined are a few out of thousands of testimonials :— 

‘*Madame Marie Roze was advised by Dr. Barnes, of London, to take your Saline with her, and we 
took several dozen bottles, and I really believe it saved our lives!”—H. Mapieson, Col. Dr. W. STEVENS 
says :—'* Since its introduction the fatal West India fevers are deprived of half their terror.” Dr. ALEx, 
MILNE :—“* its utility as a remedy in fevers and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, such as Scarlet 
Fever, Measles, &c., has been testified to by the leading members of the profession. I prescribe it 
frequently,” &c. Captain Srewart SexpuEns, Gold Coast Houssa Force :—“ I have used your Saline with 
undoubtedly good effect in India, Natal, and Zululand, where I have found its constant use as nearly us 
possible the only preventive against the malarious fever, which probably is the worst in the world,” 


DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
FROM YOUR CHEMIST; 

Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd., 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


KEATINGS | CLARKE’s 
LOZENGES ||su00p mixture 


impurities from whatever cause arising. For 

THERE is NO BETTER REMEDY IN THE Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad Legs, Eczema, Skin 
OLE WORLD FOR ALL COUCH AND {{ and Blood Diseases, Pimples and Sores of 
all kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is 
the only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic 
Pains, for it removes the cause from the blood 
and bones, Thousands of wonderful cures 


EALTH. THEY CONTAIN ONLY |] baa 1s cack of Ghewsists overyeho 
THE PUREST DRUCS. Be f Worthless Imitatior 
Sold everywhere in 1/14 Tins. heehee ahechtemsea _ 




















Gold Medals. Paris, 1878:1889. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Of Highest Quality, and Having 
Greatest Durability are Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 
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Che Game and the Candle. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AvuTHOR oF ‘Nancy,’ ‘Goop-BYE, SWEETHEART!’ ‘ScyLLa 
oR CHARYBDIS?’ ETC. 


Cuapter VII. 


“ : or are not very handsomely lodged!” says Jane, looking 

round with some indignation at the shabby attic, of whose 
original function evidences still remain in the dress-baskets 
piled against the wall, and over whose table, chairs, and floor 
the young man’s too copious library has swept in flood. 
“Could not your sisters have arranged to give you a better 
room ?” 

“They naturally like to keep a spare one for a friend,” replies 
he indifferently, though she is not sure that he does not very 
slightly flush ; ‘‘ and they know how little I care.” 

The intruder sighs rather ruefully. 

“You are one of those unfortunates who were only invented in 
order to be put upon.” 

He is busy clearing one of his few chairs of a great quarto, 
obviously open for reference, and offers it to her without answer- 
ing. His silence frets her, and it is with some sharpness, though 
of a trepidating sort, that she asks : 

“Am I indebted to Mrs. Grundy for this new departure? or is 
there really a rift within the lute?” 

He stops suddenly before her, embracing an armful of dusty 
volumes which he is shifting for her convenience, with an apparent 
impulse towards unamiable speech stirring his lips. But he 
controls it, relieving his feelings by pitching his books into the 
corner, and only says quietly: 

‘Shall we get to business?” 

For all answer she puts her sister-in-law’s letter into his hand. 
He takes it formally, but her eyes note the quickened interest 
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with which he recognizes the handwriting, and the rapid eager- 
ness with which he masters its drift. 

“She means kindly, poor soul!” says Mrs. Etheredge, with 
that pitying inflection which always marks her mention of her 
successor. 

It might sound like affectation, though the idea does not occur 
to her, so deeply rooted in her mind is the persuasion that com- 
passion is the only emotion which this loveless old Croesus can 
inspire. 

“Yes, evidently—undoubtedly,” he answers, forgetting to be 
dry, and with pleased animation in look and tone. “She ob- 
viously wishes to keep up friendly relations with you.” 

“Do you think so?” rejoins Jane slowly and without elation, 
her eyes perusing the threadbare Kidder which is “good enough 
for Willy’s den.” 

She has every wish to be at peace and in Christian charity with 
her “in-law ”-—but to reknit the old irksome tie! Is not Frances 
an integral part of that past which she would fain slough off as a 
snake its last year’s skin? She knows better, however, than to 
impart this train of reflection to her adviser, who, however, is 
possibly not very far from guessing it. Possibly it is in protest 
against the dumb rebellion of her thought that he leans across 
the kneehole table that divides them a face of deep anxiety in its 
thin acuteness, and says: 

“Tf she stands by you, it will make an enormous difference in 
your position.” 

“TI suppose so”—reluctantly; then, with much more life, 
‘*Poor old woman! I thought I had seen and heard the last of 
her.” 

The wish is so obviously father to the thought that Clarendon 
frowns vexedly, but, since Mrs. Etheredge’s eyes are still on the 
carpet, she does not perceive it. 

“Then you do not mean to answer it?” 

“ Of course I shall answer it.” 

He runs his eye again over the letter, which he still holds in 
his hand, and his next sentence comes slowly : 

“You have probably not as yet given much thought to the 
subject of it?” 

Her fresh face kindles into a flame lit by the guilty conscious- 
ness of how different a theme from that of erecting a monu- 
ment to her late husband is the one that has monopolized her 
thoughts. 

“ No—o, not much”; adding with evident difficulty, “ but you 
need not think that I am not aware that there ought to be 
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memorials of him. He did a great deal for science and 
literature.” 


“Yes, a great deal!” 


The tribute wrung from her justice seems to herself dry as 
dust, and his response appears to have caught its aridity. There 
is a pause, broken—when it is broken—by Jane. 

“It never occurred to me that I should be consulted.” 

“No?” 

“It seems a sort of mockery, does it not?” 

This is a question to which only an affirmative answer can truly 
be given, and Clarendon wisely makes none. On the contrary, he 
starts a query of his own. 

“Do you wish to consult me as to the terms in which you will 
answer ?” 

“Do I not always consult you?” 

To this also he makes no answer, and there is something almost 
wistful in her next appeal. 


“Do not ask me to give up my rooted habit of piling all my 
burdens upon you.” 


He gets up suddenly and begins to cram papers into a pigeon- 
hole, saying, while thus occupied : 

“It is a habit that you will soon lay aside.” 

Something in the significance of his tone startles her, and she 
asks herself, in guilty panic, whether, through a window in her 
breast, he can have spied the red riot of revolt against decorum 
and convention that has been reigning there. 
two before she can ask pretty quietly : 

“Ts that shaft shot because I did not take your advice as to 
returning Lady Barnes’ visit ?” 

He allows this also to go unanswered. 

“T suppose that your sisters told you of having met me there?” 

“They naturally saw no reason for concealing the fact.” 

“ Nor was there any! ”—drawing herself up. “There is, at all 
events, this alleviation to ‘ the wretchedness of my situation,’ that 
I am perfect mistress of my own actions.” 

“Ts there anyone who would have the imbecility to deny it!” 

The complexions of both friends are warming, but the man, 
both from a more self-controlled nature and the consciousness of 
advantage in the argument, has himself best in hand. Logic 
failing her, Mrs. Etheredge takes refuge in rhetoric. 


“Are you going to choose this peculiarly favourable moment 
for quarrelling with me?” 


“ Am I quarrelling with you?” 
“ You are doing your level best.” 


It is a moment or 
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A melancholy sardonic smile touches the corners of his mouth. 

“My ‘bests’ in any direction have never been very good, and 
this is no exception.” 

At his tone her anger dies, and she leans her elbows—black- 
gloved hands framing her fair face—on the worn leather of the 
writing-table in agreeable neighbourhood to his, which, however, 
he immediately withdraws. 

“ Let us talk reasonably. I did not tell you that I was on my 
way to call upon Lady Barnes, because I knew that you would 
throw cold water upon it.” 

“Yes.” 

“T warn you that I shall very likely repeat my visit.” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“ Being such as I am—and, after all, I did not make myself— 
it is impossible for me, under my circumstances, as I told you 
before, to sit at home gnawing out my heart in solitary mock- 
sorrow—yes, I will speak the truth to you!” as he gives a slight 
start; “if I do not have companionship of some kind, I can’t 
answer for myself. Lady Barnes holds out a friendly hand to me 
and I take it.” 

He bows his head as if in acquiescence, but the detected irony 
of the gesture sets her off again at score. 

“As usual, I applied to you for help; I asked you to share 
your work with me; yet, with this plethora ”—dramatically in- 
dicating the wilderness of his papers—‘ you refused me a crumb!” 

“That is not quite an accurate statement of fact ; but I suppose 
that accuracy has always been a noun of masculine gendet.” 

His tone is coldly respectful, but his words kindle in her a 
contrasting fire. 

“You put me off with a preposterous excuse that Mrs. 
Grun——” 

He breaks in upon her reminder abruptly, as if unable to bear 
the repetition of her ridicule of the idea that their names could 
ever be coupled by any sane person. 

“Yes, yes; I remember! ” 

There is a heated pause, he struggling, though she does not 
suspect it, to retain his composure, shaken to its foundations by that 
fleer, she endeavouring to recover hers. When she next speaks 
her voice is no longer scornful. 

“T used to think thet you liked my help, but ”—with a sigh— 
“one’s illusions flee like shadows.” 

She withdraws her elbows slowly from the table, and begins to 
pull down again her lifted veil, as if to depart. 

“It was invaluable to me in—in the dear old days.” 
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Her hands pause in their employment, and her lips voicelessly 
reframe his words: “ The dear old days!” Is it possible that he 
can regret them ? 

* * * * = 

Mrs. Etheredge does not depart immediately, after all. In the 
course of five minutes her veil has again been raised, and her 
elbows replaced ; and when, after the lapse of three-quarters of 
an hour, she does really leave the room, it is with the rough draft 
of an answer to her sister-in-law’s letter in her pocket, and a 
thick octavo, of which she has insisted on making a digest, under 
her arm. She looks in to say good-bye when passing the drawing- 
room, just in time to catch Mabella’s communication to an old 
lady who, like herself, is paying an early call: “ We always make 
a little féte of our birthdays: it is mine to-day; ” and the answer: 
“Indeed, my dear! I wish I had known it before, as I should 
have liked to bring you some little trifle. But perhaps it is not 
too late now?” 

The rejoinder throws sudden light upon what her own was 
intended to have been, and also explains the apparently causeless 
waspishness of Mabella’s brother. 

* * * * * 

Jane writes a very nice letter to her sister-in-law, improving 
considerably upon the outline sketched by Clarendon, throwing 
over its phrases the fragrance of a sympathetic melancholy. One 
often accuses mourners of insincerity, because their letters give 
such a much stronger impression of sadness than is conveyed by 
their personal presence, when, in fact, the written translation of 
their spirit is by far the truer one. 

There is no conscious hypocrisy in Jane’s sorrowful tone. With 
the pen in her hand, the dismal scenes through which she has 
passed rise up before her, obscuring the glories of her later 
visions ; and face to face with that embodiment of endless grief 
presented by Miss Etheredge, her own future grows black with 
clouds. She, like Frances, has her all in one boat. What security 
has she that a similar shipwreck may not overtake her craft to 
that which has foundered the other’s? Her sympathy, though 
coloured by selfishness, has yet a good solid substratum of real 
pity ; and it rings none the less genuine for the alloy. There are 
sincere tears in her eyes as she seuls her note, and it is witha 
jarred feeling that she hears the name of “Lady Barnes” pro- 
nounced by her servant, and sees its owner float pensively in with 
a tiny black Spitz under her arm. 

“T am calling again very soon,” she says, “ but I hope we are 
not on quite the usual dreary footing.” 
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The implication of something elect and apart in their relations 
at first makes keener in Jane the sense of out-of-tuneness, which, 
however, cannot check the upspringing guilty thought, “‘ Has she 
come with tidings?” 

“T thought I would look in for a moment to see how you were 
getting on.” 

The guilty hope dies, and conscience revives, lending a frost to 
the tone in which Mrs. Etheredge asks her visitor whether she 
had rather sit near or far from the fire. 

“Near, I think; I am a chilly creature!”—Then, with a 
solicitous look, which, as Jane feels, takes in her still tear- 
sparkling eyes: “ No bad news, I hope?” 

The other shakes her head, with a choked feeling of how 
indecently different from other widows of her standing she must 
be, for two salt drops to excite such surprise in an acquaintance. 
The visitor leans back, slowly loosening an emu-feather boa from 
about her long throat, and says, in a tone of melancholy epicurean 
enjoyment : 

“ How understandingly I can feel for you! J’ai passé par la. 
And just at the time when one’s spirits are weakest and most 
need support, society condemns one to solitary confinement.” 

It is a relief to the object of so much sympathy that the difficult 
answer is taken out of her mouth by the little Spitz, who, 
springing light as foam from her mistress’s lap, flies to the 
window, testifying in a series of barks like the sharpest pin-pricks 
against some object of offence outside. 

“She sees something that annoys her in the road,” says Lady 
Barnes with regretful resignation. “It is no use calling her; we 
had better wait till she has finished.” 

Jane is glad of the interval. The sentiment expressed by her 
guest is exactly her own, yet something in her present mood 
makes her unwilling overtly to endorse it. Even by the time 
that little Elsa has ceased her battery upon their ears, and has 
cantered complacently back with a smirk of duty accomplished to 
her mistress’s knees, she has no assent ready. Lady Barnes, un- 
affected by her silence, takes up the theme in a key of delicate 
condolence. 

‘‘You have your friend Mr. Clarendon. That is something.” 

“Yes; I do not know what I should do without him.” 

It would seem to Jane at once ridiculous and disloyal to dis- 
guise the extent of her friendship for and obligation to the young 
man. Nor does the shade of surprise which she cannot help 
seeing steal over her companion’s features make her do anything 
but reassert her strongly-worded opinion. 
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“T really do not know what I should do without him.” 

Lady Barnes pushes back her chair a little, as if the fire 
had caught the ivory of her faded face, or as if the declara- 
tion compelled her to look at the situation from a new angle. 

“Tt is strange,” she says dreamily, “ that I cannot in the least 
recall his existence that time at Etheredge. I suppose in that 
delightful little party he was ‘snowed over,’ as the Americans say, 
by more remarkable personalities.” 

She pauses, and, warned by something in her listener’s eye 
that she is treading on unsafe ground, slides away from it. 

“It is an interesting face. He came into the room for a 
moment while I was calling on his sisters just now. It was very 
apparent ’—laughing softly—“ that he did not know I was there. 
Is he the least bit sauvage? But it 2s an interesting face. Those 
irregular ones have their charm.” 

“T do not think I have ever noticed what he looked like,” 
returns Mrs, Etheredge dryly. 

The assertion seems for some reason to give Lady Barnes 
relief. 

“Oh yes, I quite understand. He is there, and you are used to 
him, and that is the end of the matter. His companionship is 
just a help to make the days pass, to bridge the chasm of these 
terrible first months.” 

She heaves a gentle, retrospective sigh, stroking her emu 
feathers meditatively with admirable pale gloves. Her eyes are 
fixed with thoughtful enjoyment upon Jane’s face. 

“You do not mind my saying so, but it 7s so pleasant to see 
you without your bonnet. The cap has, at all events, mercifully 
almost disappeared. Le bonnet de la liberté, a Frenchwoman 
called it, but I never could look on it in that light.” 

As her hostess does not interrupt her, she flows on musingly, 
as if more to herself than her companion : 

“It is strange that in the march of civilisation such an 
anomaly should be tolerated, as that when a poor woman has 
lost, or is supposed to have lost, all that she held dearest in life, 
she should have the immense aggravation of a hideous livery of 
woe forced upon her.” 

Her languid voice takes on an emphasis which shows how 
little she has forgotten her own sufferings in the case alluded 
to. As she finishes, she draws herself slowly up to her 
feet. 

“T really do not know why I came to-day, except that some 
magnet seemed to draw me as I passed your door. I feel—I hope 
you do the same—that we have a great deal in common. I have 
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never ”—sighing—“ had any very vivid personal interest in my 
own life, so I seem to live intensely in my friends.” 

By this time one of the pale gloves is closely clasping Mrs. 
Etheredge’s right hand, and it is only by the aid of a tiny black 
god out of the car that she is rescued from the sentimental 
impasse. That god is the good little Elsa, who, apparently dis- 
approving of female enthusiasms, springs from under her mistress’s 
arm, with the intention of making her teeth—pin-like as the 
voice which accompanies them—meet in the prisoned fingers of 
the lady on whom she is calling. The plan, though admirably 
sketched, is frustrated by her owner, but it puts an end at once 
to the visit and the dilemma. 

* + . * * 

Jane’s answer to her sister-in-law’s letter, unimpeacbably nice 
and sincerely sad as is its tone, calls forth no rejoinder, her relief 
at which fact she does not think it necessary to impart to 
Clarendon, in the face of his confessed disappointment at the 
door being shut again so immediately upon its partial re-opening. 
Her own spirits no longer jar upon him with the feverish 
buoyancy of their first rebound. She has lost her grip upon 
that surety of future bliss which had given her wings on hearing 
of her beloved as alive and faithful. It is not that any lightest 
cloud of doubt as to his fidelity ever crosses her mind, but that 
the changes and chances of mortal life sit heavy upon her heart. 
He may die—why not ?—before the fruition of her glorious vision ; 
her former confidence in whose realisation strikes her now as 
nothing less than lunatic. His eye may never fall upon the 
announcement of her freedom ; his family may purposely conceal 
it from him. Lady Barnes’ letter may never overtake him in 
his roving life—roving from restless misery. 

She never now indulges herself in those solitary rambles in the 
park where the glories of red fern and blue woodland had connived 
at and heightened her spirit-drunkenness; and, indeed, as autumn 
droops and dwindles into winter such rambles would lose their 
intoxication. About the stripped oaks a clinging white fog winds 
itself. It fills the valley to the brim, pressing up day after day 
against the windows of the little house where a young woman 
who has seen better, or at least larger, days sits, sometimes 
trying vainly at mid-day to make out the lamp-post on the other 
side of the road. Now that she has to be so much more confined 
to them, the crampedness of her rooms irks her, and she is 
ashamed to hear a sort of echo in her own mind of the heart-felt 
condolence offered to her repeatedly by one or other of the 
Misses Clarendon : 
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“What a dreadful change it must be for you! I cannot think 
how you bear it so well.” 

“It is always a good thing to simplify life. I eat my cutlet 
much more comfortably than I did when half a dozen pair of 
solemn men’s eyes were watching me.” 

She holds up her head and speaks lightly, all the more so that 
Clarendon himself is among her listeners. And, indeed, the regret 
for her lost luxuries is a faint and fleeting one, soon translated 
into enthusiasm at having a few more sacrifices to lay upon the 
altar of the god of her idolatry. After all, too, each lightless 
winter day that swaddles up her river view in its drenching, bath- 
sheet fog, as it passes into the night, whence it is scarcely 
distinguishable, is hasting on to those January joy-bells which 
are to clang in the unspeakable joys of “ next year.” 





Cuapter VIII. 







Tue dusky months roll by, and people make their usual lamenta- 
tions over the early withdrawal of light, their invariable grumble 
that December 21 is really not the shortest day. Aspirations on 
the part of parents, that Christmas were over, are followed in 
accustomed sequence by wailings on the part of children that it 
is. In fact, the general life of humanity runs in its old ruts, 
though to each several soul the season comes clad in some new 
regret, rejoicing, dread, or hope. An infinite sameness in the 
whole, coupled with an infinite variety of parts, characterizes, as 
ever, the history of the race. 

Mrs. Etheredge has eaten her Christmas dinner with the 
Clarendons, and they have been very kind and hospitable, and 
very anxious to hinder her from dwelling too miserably upon the 
memory of former splendour and festivities connected with the 
season. 

As each girl has, with pretty sisterly naiveté, let her into the 
secret of the precise article of commerce of which the other is 
most in need, but which is just beyond the means of the speaker 
to procure for her, Jane is able to feel, though the vulgarity of 
the thought shocks her, that she has paid handsomely for her 
entertainment. But it is difficult to be much in the society of 
Flora and Mabella Clarendon without growing to take a debit and 
credit view of social life. The determination to be “smart” upon 
al income on which most people’s ambition would confine itself to 
being decent has had the natural result of making them regard 
every new acquaintance in the light of a milch cow. Practice 
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has given them an extraordinary quickness and nicety in gauging 
on a first introduction the amount of presents, theatre tickets, 
opera boxes, etc., for which each addition to their circle is likely 
to be good. 

As their intimacy with herself has increased, Jane has been 
more and more initiated into the minutie of their manceuvres, 
about which, indeed, there is no great secret; has come to 
understand that there is a roughly-marked division of labour 
between them, Mabella, as the prettier and more coquettish, 
laying siege to young men with neckties, shooting-stockings, and 
driving-gloves of her own manufacture, while Flora undertakes 
the flattering old women, pampering spoilt children, and nursing 
sick dogs. There is also a general field comprising fragments of 
London seasons, months at Scotch Moors, and trips to the Con- 
tinent, on which they labour harmoniously in concert. But they 
have the qualities of their defects, and the very pliancy and self- 
control they have acquired in long bending to profitable irrita- 
bilities, and swallowing lucrative snubs, has given them a 
smoothness of temper which renders intercourse with them easy 
and pleasant to one not bound by blood to blush for their little 
obliquities. 

By the end of the winter Mrs. Etheredge has a toleration for 
them tinged with liking, and even, to her own surprised amuse- 
ment, a sort of topsy-turvy respect for their dauntless determina- 
tion to keep their heads above water. They might relax their 
efforts a little now, since—Jane divines it without being told—so 
large a portion of their brother’s annuity goes to swell the 
household funds ; but habit is stronger than necessity, and they 
pinch and push and hint as merrily as ever. What are the 
sufferings of that brother under their little ingenuities —of which 
they, however, kindly conceal the major part from his withering 
eyes—his friend knows pretty well by that same winter's end, 
though it is a wound whose shrinking soreness prevents her 
laying the unguent of any sympathy upon it. But his mastery 
over himself being not as complete as that possessed by the ladies 
of his family, twisted hands, bitten lips, and lightning eyes 
betray the writhing agony of his pride, when by some unlucky 
accident evidence of the two girls’ little industries comes within 
his wrathful ken. 

Yet, despite these drawbacks, Jane knows that to him it has 
been a happy winter. And to herself? Well, it has passed more 
quickly than she could have believed possible. It never occurs to 
Mrs. Etheredge to ask herself how much of its ease and swiftness 
is due to his companionship, which every day renders more 4 
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matter of course. She scarcely thanks him—does the left hand 
thank the right for its superior efficiency ?—for the numberless 
tiresome little services which she asks with the unthinkingness of 
a child, or which he gives unasked. The large holes in his time 
made by interviews with plumbers about her waste-pipes, by 
upbraidings of house-agents for unexpected frailties in her water- 
supply, etc., leave her as conscienceless as ever. 

But to set against them, of what valid assistance has she been 
to him in his work? How many nights has she sat up long after 
her three maids were abed struggling to get finished her digest of 
that rare and almost contemporary book of Annals which throws 
so many sidelights upon the period of his labours, in time to 
present it to himas a Christmas gift? How many murky trips 
on the District Railway has she taken to the British Museum to 
look up archaic words and hunt out obscure allusions for him ? 

She may look back with an approving conscience upon the past 
months—months of honest work and uncomplaining endurance of 
strange privations, uncomplaining even when her pipes froze, and 
left her for three weeks at the mercy of a precarious standpipe 
and an uncertain bath. And if she has occasionally slipped from 
her high level, and sought strange gods in the shape of Lady 
Barnes, does not every day that passes make this descent less and 
less of a frailty? Is not she now a widow of seven months’ 
standing ? and even in her lapses has not she maintained a high 
level of self-restraint ? damming the stream of her friend’s too 
copious sympathy, and even stemming the current of her tidings, 
contenting herself with the knowledge that the news of her 
deliverance has in very truth reached the ear for which it is 
destined, but refusing to listen to any hints, however veiled, as to 
the rapture it has caused. 

And now March has come hurtling in with hard, loud bragging 
of east wind, and gentler clamour of married birds, with young 
green corn splitting the pierced clod, and stout-budded promise of 
daffadillies. 

“You look like an incarnation of spring,” says Lady Barnes in 
a voice of slow pleasure, as she rises from the writing-table, 
where she is sealing a letter, to greet a visitor, whom the song of 
the mated thrushes, the rising sap in the trees, the coursing of 
her own young blood, has driven willy-nilly across the Common 
to drink at her usual fount of intoxication. 

Jane raises her eyebrows playfully. 

“Of spring? Ido not know what right I have to do that, as I 
was twenty-six last week.” 


“Yes; early summer would be better,” replies the other, 
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correcting herself, and still regarding her friend with esthetic 
enjoyment. “June! You should have come in with the roses.” 

“T came in with the east wind instead,” rejoins Mrs. Etheredge, 
rather bored by her companion’s admiration, which she yet knows 
to be an unavoidable feature of the entertainment. 

“ Your birthday last week! and you never told me of it!” 

Mrs. Etheredge laughs dryly, a merriment in which, after a 
moment, Lady Barnes delicately joins. 

“ You are thinking that those dear girls put one a little out of 
conceit with anniversaries. But, then, they have such an abnormal 
number of birthdays. They seem to have been born once a 
fortnight.” 

Lady Barnes’ laughter is never long, and it soon dies again into 
sensibility. 

“Twenty-six! At twenty-six I was stilla girl, with a girl’s 
dreams and illusions ; while you ” $he makes a dramatic 
pause; then, in a lower and more confidential key: “But even 
though one is not a girl, one may have dreams, may not 
one ? ” 

Jane’s answer is to veer round to the French window, whence 
the poodle may be seen furiously digging a large hole in the 
border, and making the earth fly upin his own moustaches, under 
the energy of his braceleted paw. Near him the crocuses are 
opening their dewy cups almost into flat patens, under the warmth 
of the spring sun, shooting their fire through the brilliant grass. 
Lady Barnes has flowed back to the writing-table—her gait is 
always river-like in its smoothness—and Jane feels, rather than 
sees, her hold up the red-sealed letter, which had caught her own 
eye on entrance. 

“T always seal my letters when they contain anything which I 
do not wish to share with the Post-Ottice, do not you?” 

“T am afraid I do not.” 

The elder lady looks with pensive relish at the missive in her 
hand. 

“What a comfort it is when one can exchange a twopenny-half- 
penny stamp for a penny one! There is something paralyzing in 
a foreign stamp, is not there?” 

The younger woman’s heart suddenly quickens its healthy beat, 
but that and drawn-in breath are her only answer. Her eyes take 
in the fact of a modest circle of tender lilac-and-white crocuses 
ringing a weeping ash; but they do not carry it to her brain. 
Lady Barnes lays down the letter again. 

“My Californian correspondent has come within the reach of a 
penny.” 
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“ You mean—that he is in England?” 

“ Yes; in London.” 

After that, the visitor can have but one thought—how to get 
away. She never afterwards knows what promises she has made, 
or to what propositions assented, in order to escape from the too 
clinging tenacity of her female admirer, and obtain the enormous 
relief of being alone with this tremendous news. In England— 
nay, in London! Not till she has reached the brown oaks of the 
park, which though barer than in January, have yet an indefinable 
air of beginning to stir in their sleep, dares she face what the fact 
means. So absolutely oversetting is it that if she can help it no 
one must see her face until she has tamed it down to some nearer 
likeness of average humanity to whose features no love-torch has 
set fire. Till then she hies to the least-frequented stretch of the 
park, which the harshness of the knifey breeze has swept pretty 
clear of other haunters for her. 

Then at last she ventures to look her tumultuous bliss in the 
very eyes. In London! Any day she may meet him in Piccadilly ; 
may see his nobly-carried head high lifted above the dwarfed 
crowd. And if she does, what will happen? Will her heart fly 
bodily out of her breast to him before all the omnibuses and 
pedestrians ? or will she just put out her hand, and say, “It is a 
long time since we have met”? Or will he say it? or will neither 
of them say anything, but just stand, shaking and stammering, in 
mid-thoroughfare ? 

Her imagination breaks down under the effort to picture the 
glorious madness of that reunion. She covers her bodily eyes, in 
the effort to concentrate her attention upon its details, but before 
that of her mind there appears only a blur of radiance. For 
hours she walks, in what direction she neither knows nor cares, 
vaguely reminded row and then by the north-easter’s whip-lash 
to quicken her pace, her feet rustling through dead summer 
treasures of strewn leafage, and her head knocking against 
heaven. 

When at length the lowering of the hard spring light admonishes 
her to turn homewards, she does so lingeringly, thinking with 
elation that there is no one to question her as to what has delayed 
her. She would have loitered still more had she known what 
awaited her. As she lets herself in with her latch-key, she sees 
a solitary letter lying on the hall slab. Her correspondence since 
her fall is neither large nor interesting, and with supreme 
indifference she gives a momentary glance at the address. It 
is in a handwriting which causes her to feel a sudden chill, 
and for two or three moments she fingers the envelope under 
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the just-lit gas, before she can raise enough resolution to 
open it. 


‘*ETHEREDGE, LAMINSTER, 


* March 3. 
“ DEAR JANE, 


“T have just received from the artist to whom has been entrusted 
the execution of the recumbent monument to be erected in the church 
here, to the memory of my late brother and your late husband, an intima- 
tion that the work is now completed, and inviting me to inspect it. I 
think it right that you should also be given the opportunity of doing so, 
the more so as your letter of October 20 conveyed the expression of a very 
proper feeling on thesubject. I would suggest that we should go together, 


and, if perfectly convenient to you, would claim your hospitality for a 
couple of nights. 


“ Hoping that your spirits are beginning to recover their tone, and that 
you are becoming partially inured to the privations of your lot. 
*T remain, 
“ Yours truly, 
“ FRANCES ETHEREDGE. 


“P.S.—I shall be obliged by an early answer.” 


The revulsion is too great, and for several minutes Jane stands 
frozen in the little hall, her cold fingers holding numbly the 
dreary instrument of her sudden recall from the empyrean. 
She feels as though bony hands were icily pulling her down from 
the airs and radiances of heaven into the clammy closeness of 
the vault at Etheredge. A ring at the door-bell rouses her. 
To the parlour-maid who rises from the basement to answer 
it she can just articulate “Not at home!” and steps aside into 
the back dining-room (which has been arranged as a study), so 
as not to be seen by the caller. The heard voice of that caller 
brings her forth from her retirement, and a minute later he 
and she are facing each other in her den, which has caught 
a look of his through the litter of papers and books of refer- 
ence which encumber writing-table, chairs and floor. That 
resemblance always gives him a senseless lightness of heart, but 


now he forgets both to be glad and to chide himself for that 
gladness. 


“ What is it?” 

For answer she silently puts into his hand, as she had done 
in the case of the former one, her sister-in-law’s letter. While he 
is reading it she sits down, and leaning her elbows on the foolscap 
sheet of paper, half covered with her morning’s work, clutches 
her face with both hands, and stares sullenly out at the young 
horse-chestnut-tree in the meagre garden, which, outgrowing its 
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cramped surroundings, is pushing its quickening leaf-buds almost 
against the pane. As Clarendon returns her the letter without 
observation, Jane says doggedly : 

“She must come, I suppose?” 

“Can there be any doubt as to that?” 

The only answer he gets is a sigh, so much too tremendous for 
the cause which produced it that there is surprise, as well as 
disapprobation, in his— 

“It will be only for two nights.” 

She wheels round upon him, flashing-eyed. 

“ What has the length of time got to say to it? Is it possible 
that you do not see the monstrous anomaly of my building the 
sepulchre of the righteous? of my helping to compose the 
epitaph of a man the stigma of whose vengeance upon me I am to 
carry through life?” 

Her voice vibrates in the darkening room, while from the 
twilit brown pear-tree outside one of the winged minstrels of 
spring is speaking through the dusk, “ Be quick, be quick! 
Wait a bit, wait a bit!” 

The difference in tone between the human and feathered 
votaries of love might strike a disengaged ear, but there is none 
such present. 

A restless movement on Mrs. Etheredge’s part presently 
reveals her uneasiness under the eyes keenly scrutinising her 
in the gloaming, eyes the result of whose observation presently 
gathers itself into low and deliberate speech. 

“You have had something else beside this to upset you.” 

Instantly, in the slang of the time, the young woman gives 
herself away. 

“You have no earthly right to say so.” 

Their intimacy must have stridden far and fast during the 
winter months, for her lightning fails even to scar his bark. 

“T merely threw it out as a suggestion.” 

“There are suggestions that not even the closest friendship 
can justify.” 

He lifts his eyebrows. 

“ And does this one come under that head?” 

But she is angrily silent. 

™ * * * . 

Anger or no anger, it has been a foregone conclusion through- 
out the interview, as both parties to it are fully aware, that Miss 
Etheredge’s offer of herself shall be accepted, and the date of her 
advent has now arrived. It has been postponed several times, 
possibly because the proposer of it finds her own courage shrink 
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from the ordeal, so that April has had time to smile and pout 
herself in before the dreaded day dawns. 

That most iliogical and unequal of months has, indeed, half 
run her pettish race by the time that a stiff note fixing train and 
hour robs Jane of her last coward hope of escape. She spends the 
whoie of the morning out of doors, incapable of sitting still, 
and trying to turn the encompassing blue air into a composing 
draught. 

But Spring, whatever else she may be, is not soothing. In her 
Pandora box of gifts she brings no lulling poppies. 

The season is a forward one. The elms that shade the terrace 
walk are covered with little leaves, all brilliantly new, and 
unspoilt by canker or weather. It is like a world in which 
everybody is young, all radiant youths and maidens. The oaks 
still keep their secret, though it is evidently on the very point 
of escaping, but beneath the hornbeams drifts of fallen tassels 
encumber her feet. The tap of the woodpecker falls on an absent 
ear, and she forgets to turn her money at the voice of the first 
cuckoo; but the whole jocund April-tide, whether expressing 
itself in sound, colour, or perfume, goes to swell the volume of her 
complicated emotion. 

In the vain effort to get herself in hand she far outstays her 
usual luncheon-hour. When at length she remembers it, she 
finds she cannot eat. Miss Etheredge is to arrive at six o’clock 
in the evening. The hours race that bring the intensely shrunk- 
from meeting nearer, yet Mrs. Etheredge would fain use whip and 
spur to the flying minutes in order to get that meeting over. 
Days ago she had made every arrangement possible to her for the 
reception of her visitor; had racked her brain to recall all her 
fads and little rigid habits, had even put Clarendon’s memory 
under contribution to aid her. 

There is nothing left to do, except a last trip to the small 
chintzy bedroom, to which, as she feels with vexation she has 
been able to give so little likeness to the large severity of 
Frances’ own grim bower. It is at least innocent of flowers, 
since Miss Etheredge regards them as poisonous in a bedroom, 
nor has, indeed, much opinion of their gay frivolity anywhere 
indoors. 

But the bed! Surely it is all wrong. It is too wide, too 
sybaritic. It ought not to have pillows—flinging them.on the 
sofa at the bed-foot—nor a duvet—repeating the manceuvre. 
The windows should be shut and bolted before the damp begins 
to rise—rattling down the sashes; and the cheval glass must be 
wheeled bodily out of the room—ringing for the housemaid. 
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CuapTer IX. 


TERE is absolutely nothing more to be done. Jane has strictly 
surveyed her own dress in the glass to be sure that no relaxation 
has crept in unawares upon the rigidity of her weeds. She has 
assumed a black-bordered pocket-handkerchief, though the action 
gives her a greater sense of fraud than almost any other of her 
whole plain-sailing life, and has resumed her long-disused widow's 
cap. 

It is true that she has taken the latter off again, partly because 
its streamers fret her to death, partly because the look of uncon- 
trollable surprise in her parlourmaid’s eyes at its appearance 
makes her feel shy. But it is perched, transfixed with two 
bonnet-pins, on the top of the pole of a little Chippendale fire- 
ecreen, ready to be snatched off and assumed as soon as the wheels 
of her sister-in-law’s cab are heard to pause at her hall door. 

After many agitated vacillations and to-and-froings of mind 
and body, she has decided to receive her visitor in the back 
drawing-room. The front one is a sun-trap looking south-west, 
but in the little back one the light is always more or less discreet. 
To go down to meet her at the hall door, though desirable from 
the point of view of the deference it would evidence, must be to 
expose the painful awkwardness of their meeting to the curious 
eyes of the servants; while to welcome her in the front drawing- 
room, full of penetrating brightness, despite its carefully drawn- 
down outside blinds, would be to reveal all too soon in how far 
better case than is expected of her as to physical conditions she 
herself is. 

Agitation has perversely flushed instead of paling her, and 
where decorum would prescribe eucharis lilies, she has nothing to 
offer but the petals of a June rose. 

The back drawing-room, then, it is to be. And there towards 
half-past five she establishes herself. It is not a room that she 
usually occupies, and she feels strange in it. Her employments, 
work-basket, Mudie books, etc., are all in the other, and it is not 
worth while to transplant them, since the migration is only 
temporary, until Miss Etheredge shall have become acclimatized 
to her own unseemly bloom. 

She seats herself with her back to the light, and waits, her 
eyes upon the clock. It wants five minutes to the hour at which, 
postulating punctual trains and a good horse, the traveller is 
timed to arrive, when a ring at the door-bell makes Mrs. Ether- 
edge grip the arms of her chair and sit straight up listening. 

VOL. OXVI, Z 
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The plunge is to come five minutes before she had reckoned on it. 
All the better. 

No sound of horses or wheels salutes her ears; but here at the 
back of the house noises are deadened, and an indiarubber-tired 
hansom announces itself but softly. The servant has evidently 
been on the watch, for the hall door is heard to open at once ; 
nor is there, apparently, any pause for paying the cab, since 
footsteps are immediately audible on the stairs. But what a 
heavy foot Frances has! She always wears strong boots, it 
is true; but what an extraordinarily heavy foot for so small 
and slight a woman! One would say indubitably that it was 
a man’s. 

In order further to subdue the light, Jane has closed the 
seldom-shut folding-doors between the front and back rooms, and 
she now hears her servant open the door of the front room, look 
in, utter an exclamation of surprise, and say : 

“Mrs. Etheredge must be upstairs. I will go and look for 
her.” 

The person addressed answers but one word, “ Thanks.” 

But one word! and it is nearly six years since she heard the 
voice that seems to utter it. Is it some jugglery that at such a 
moment brings it to her ears? 

With a stagger she reaches the folding-doors, tears one open, 
and stands in the aperture facing—whom? Someone—can it be 
herself ?—voices a harsh sound that might be “Jack!” and the 
next moment she is snatched to the breast against which, only 
once before in fact, though millions of times in heated fancy— 
she has been pressed. For a moment Creation is abolished, 
leaving nothing in Time or Space but him and her. He who 
once, in the white light of the Circular Garden, crowded all the 
agony of his desire and farewell into one mad storm of forbidden 
kisses, is now raining kisses as mad, but with the glad contrary 
of farewell in them, upon eyes, and lips, and hair. For an instant 
or two she is as mad as he, lost in reckless rapture; then: 

“Let me go; she is coming back.” 

That her first sentence to him should be a request to be “ let 
go” has never formed part of any of her visions of their reunion, 
but the parlourmaid’s step, heard inexorably tripping down the 
last flight of stairs from above, dispels for a second her mistress’s 
heavenly lunacy. It is only just in time that her lover releases 
Jane, who turning away her disordered face and ruffled head— 
is that also in time ?—hears the servant announce that Mrs. 
Etheredge is not upstairs, and the voice—which for six long 
years has rung, and mourned, and pleaded in a heart that has held 
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no other sound worth hearing—brusquely answer that he is aware 
of that fact. 

The door closes reluctantly, and they are alone again. The 
man’s one impulse is to resume the interrupted embrace, but the 
woman, though her hunger for it is certainly not less than his, 
retreating waves him off. 

“No, no! It is impossible. He has been dead only eight 
months,” 


“T do not care if he has been dead only eight minutes! I only 
know that he is dead!” 

The words are- brutal, and she knows that they are; but beneath 
the light crust of shock that they give her lies the boiling ocean 
of joy that what he says is true. 

At that they stand staring a while, drinking in each other after 
their long, long thirst, chiding memory for having served them so 
miserably in the face of their gorgeous reality. The man, as is 
right, first recovers the power of speech. 

“ You are changed!” 

“For the worse ?” 

His eyes answer her to that, and she varies her question : 

“ For the better ?” 

“T did not think it possible; but yes, yes, yes!” 

By the end of the sentence she is again in his arms, and each 
affirmation burns into her neck, for her face is hidden on his 
breast, in a stinging kiss. She lifts her head enough to be able 
to see his features. 

“You are changed too,” she falters, with a delicious new 
timidity, taking in the added manliness of what had been manly 
before, the rich colouring given by tropic suns and ocean winds, 
and the intenser meaning lent by love and suffering to the falcon 
eyes. 

He returns her question upon her: 

“For the worse ?” 

But in answer her face drops again to its hiding-place. 

Thus, locked in this divine oblivion, they stand clutching one 
another, as if to wring from the past and concentrate in one 
all the foregone embraces of six harvestless years. But suddenly, 
before he has divined her intention, Jane has snatched herself 
away, and stands aloof from him, beyond the limit of even his 
reach of arm. 

“This is monstrous! This cannot be! I tell you it-is too 
soon—too soon!” she ejaculates between quick panting breaths; 
“you ought not to have come.” 

“Clarendon comes !” 


zZ2 
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“ Clarendon!” 

It had need to be a robust and clinging jealousy that could 
stand against that intonation. 

“T did not mean to come—not till you gave me leave; but— 
but it was too strong for me !—being so near ! ” 

He, too, is panting. 

“So near! did you come from London ?” 

“No; from Ham. I am staying with Lady Barnes,” 

“ With Lady Barnes!” 

An arrow of a thought whizzes through Mrs. Etheredge’s 
surging head—the thought of what an ill, yet what a divinely 
good, turn her sentimental friend has done her. 

“You know, then—she has told you—you have heard—about 
the will?” 

“ Yes, I have heard. Ob, my own! beggared for my sake!” 

It is not the fault of Mr. Miles that a very serious relapse does 
not follow this affecting reflection, but by this time Jane is awake, 
pulled back by prosaic strings from within heaven’s gate—awake 
to the fact that another vehicle than Venus’s dove-drawn car may 
be expected any moment to stop at her door; awake, too, to the 
probability of Ellen’s ear at the keyhole. 

“You must not stay any longer,” she says, almost harshly ; 
“you must go.” 

“Go! Already?” 

In neither of their visions of reunion has so ugly a sentence 
found place; and the woman feels it with a stab, that yet takes 
nothing from the strenuousness of her insistence. 

“Yes, yes; at once! I am—expecting—a—a friend.” 

“ Clarendon ?” 

“ Clarendon !” 

Once again, the friend, the more than friend, the brother of the 
soul, is hastily offered up a holocaust to appease the lover's 
pangs. 

“ Who, then?” 

Even at this desperately critical moment, she has time for a 
prick of pleasure at the straightforward command of the tone, 
which seems to take possession of Jife and actions. It redoubles 
her dislike to mentioning the name of the expected visitor, but 
there is no time to be lost; Frances is already ten minutes 
overdue; and in face of such a crisis, drastic measures are 
imperative. 

“It is—Miss Etheredge.” 

“ Miss Etheredge! His sister?” 

“Yes, yes”—breathlessly. “I did not ask her; but she has 
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not been unkind to me; and she offered herself, for two nights. 
She wants me to—to——” 

“ To— what ?” 

No fence ever grew smaller for being boggled over; and she 
goes at hers now with a rush. 

“To accompany her to London to the studio of a sculptor who 
is executing a monument to—to—her brother!” 

By the end of this speech she is one brave blaze of scarlet, 
feeling the full indecency of such an announcement, made by lips 
still tingling with a lover’s kisses. Without another word he 
turns to look round for his hat, and, having found it, says briefly : 

“T see.” 

He puts out his hand to bid her good-bye. Both have the 
impression as of a cold form in a winding-sheet, holding them 
asunder ; and she sees, or thinks she sees, in his face that he feels 
her immodesty as keenly as she. It is impossible to let him go 
wearing that look. Irresistibly she puts her other hand over that 
one of his which is holding hers, saying, with that undertone of 
sadness which is the substratum of all our joys, whether fierce or 
gentle: 

“TIdid not think that I should have had to send you away— 
again.” 

“No more did I!” 

He drinks her face in one long look, gives her fingers a grip, 
and is gone. Nota moment too soon. Scarcely has the clang of 
the hall door told that he is off before Jane’s ear informs her of a 
horse jerked up at the gate; the sound of a thrown-back hansom- 
flap; a pull at the bell. No moment’s breathing space is to be 
allowed her between the boiling geyser-spring out of which she 
has just been drawn, and the Polar sea into which she is to be 
next plunged. 

She springs to the looking-glass, trying with shaking fingers 
to restore an air of decorum to her all too apparently disarranged 
fringe. The mounting feet are close to the door before she 
realizes that she has forgotten to put on the widow’s cap, which 
transfixed by its corking pins, meets her eyes with an air of 
forlorn reproach. She snatches it from its elevation on the top 
of the pole-screen, and claps it on her head—tant bien que mal— 
how much more “mal,” alas, than “bien”!-and, holding her 
black-bordered pocket-handkerchief, stands waiting, feeling that 
Judas was a direct and straightforward character in comparison 
with herself. 

Then the door opens, and the two incongruous connections are 
in presence of each other. 
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At the sight of the grim little old figure, smaller, grimmer, 
more weazened than ever, such a rush of associations with death- 
beds and disinheritance passes over Mrs. Etheredge’s soul as, 
coupled with her already high-piled emotions, deprives her of 
speech ; and it is the visitor who opens the conversation. 

“My train was late.” 

The matter-of-factness of this beginning restores to Jane her 
voice. 

“ Yes, it must have been.” 

“ And it was some time before I could get a porter.” 

“T am sorry. I wish that you had brought your maid. I 
could have put her up perfectly.” 

“Thank you; I am quite independent of one.” 

The subject ends, and for a minute or two they drop into 
silence, observing one another. Frances is certainly smaller than 
she was, more shrunk, and deeper hollowed in her sunken temples. 
With a pang of shame Jane realises how much less ostentatiously 
black this real mourner is than her shamming self. The cloth 
coat and skirt, linen collar, black tie, and ruthlessly unbecoming 
hard hat, with its stiff quill, have been her undeviating wear 
certainly for the last eight, probably for the last fifty, years. 

The result of the return scrutiny made upon herself is presently 
evident. 

“ Are you well? You have lost your colour a good deal.” 

The thought darts across Jane’s mind that it must be very 
lately that the recorded phenomenon has occurred, and it is with 
a feeling of thankfulness that it should be so, that she murmurs 
something about the enervating effect of the first hot days of 
spring. The other continues her survey with eyes that, though 
sunken, are still keen. 

“ You have been lying down?” 

“Oh, no; I never do such a thing.” 

Simultaneously the reason of the question darts across her. 
It must be the extreme awryness of her head-dress which has 
dictated it. She puts up both hands distractedly to her head, 
while the blood makes up for its temporary absence by galloping 
back with hundred-blush power into her cheeks. 

* * * * * 

It is the evening of the next day, after dinner, and the 
severest part of an ordeal, which has exceeded her worst fears, 
is, or Mrs. Etheredge believes it to be, over. If she knew it, 
there is more yet to come. 

The visit to the sculptor has been got through. The widow 
has seen her sister-in-law stoically regard, and even make com- 
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posed criticisms upon, that white recumbent effigy, that has 
drawn tears, which she angrily characterises as “ crocodile,” from 
her own eyes. The face has been taken from a death-mask, and 
the great dignifier has lent an added awe to features that in life 
had not lacked distinction. Frances has dryly appealed to her. 

“The likeness is satisfactory on the whole, do not you think?” 

But a hysterical lump in her throat has hindered the widow 
from answering, except by a nod. She feels herself a hypocrite 
of a tenfold blacker dye than before, when in the depths of the 
other’s hopeless eyes she sees a flash, gone as soon as come, of 
gratitude to her for her emotion. And yet Heaven knows that 
that emotion is not feigned. The unnatural amalgam of absolutely 
opposed, and yet intensely acute, sensations which she is ex- 
periencing has put her quite off her balance. The jumble of life 
and death, of boiling love and freezing remorse, in her heart, is 
such as not even her strong organism can stand without injury, 
and insulted Nature avenges the strain put upon her by a splitting 
nervous headache. 

To her own extreme annoyance, as it seems to give one more 
evidence of her doublefacedness, she is unable to eat any dinner, 


and as they sit together afterwards Miss Etheredge briefly com- 
ments upon the fact. 


“You are a good deal upset.” 

Once again, in conscience-stricken revolt against misconception, 
Jane stammers her formula about spring’s enervation, but the 
other brushes it aside: 

“ Possibly, under the circumstances, I ought not to have exposed 
you to such a trial.” 

“ T—I—am glad I went.” 

“T should advise you to go to bed, only that there is something 
I wish to say to you, and as I leave early to-morrow, it must be 
said to-night, or not at all.” 

She pauses, evidently weighing the words of some pregnant 
sentence which does not come readily to her tongue, and Jane 
waits with a vague alarm. 

“T have a proposition to make to you.” 

“A proposition ?” 

The alarm has got into her voice. 

“You are of course at liberty to take it or leave it.” 

——” 

Miss Etheredge pauses a minute or two longer, her spare 
figure dart upright on a straight-backed chair, and her eyes 


fixed on the glow of the fire which April’s evening chilliness 
makes welcome. Then, 
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“During the past eight months I have had a great deal of 
time for reflection.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“You recollect, no doubt, what was the subject of the last 
conversation I held with you at Etheredge ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Since then I have pondered that subject very deeply, and I 
may say with almost incessant attention; the result is, that I 
now hold as an absolute certainty what I then threw out as a 
suggestion.” 

Jane’s eyes, bright wito physical and mental pain, make a 
silent interrogation. 

“T am now convinced, beyond the power of any arguments to 
shake me, that my brother was not in his right mind when he 
made the final disposition of his property. You combated the 
idea at the time——” 

“T combat it now,” breaks in the other, but her sister-in-law 
holds up a lean hand with authority, forbidding interruption. 

“Let me finish. Having arrived at this conclusion, the in- 
evitable inference is, that were my brother permitted to come 
back to earth——” 

She stops for a second or two, even her iron self-government 
failing her under the tantalizing agony of that hypothesis, but 
directly resumes, even: ruthlessly repeating the phrase, “If, I 
say, he were permitted \to come back to earth, with his mind 
restored to that just clearness which always characterised it, 
his first care would be tojrepair the injustice which, when he was 
no longer himself, he had done.” 

Jane sits up, gripping the arms of her chair, and with a scarlet 
spot on each cheekbone. Once more an interjection of passionate 
dissent tries to make its way through her lips. Once more a 
gesture chides her into silence. 

“But since he will not come back, since it has pleased God, 
contrary to the course of nature—contrary to the course of 
uature ”—with a dreary repetition—‘ to make me survive him, 
all that is left for me to do is to carry out what I know would be 
his wishes were he again with us—to make what reparation I 
can.” 

“There is no reparation needed.” 

The warning hand is powerless to check this protest. The 
maker of it must utter it or suffocate. 

The other wheels slowly round on her chair, so as to bring the 
battery of her eyes fully to bear upon the almost convulsed visage 
before her. 
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“ Are you implying that your conscience tells you the sentence 
is a just one? Ifso I have no more to say.” 

Jane clutches her forehead, which seems literally bursting. 
The temptation, intensified by physical pain, to show herself up, 
to lay bare the blackness of her own hypocrisy, and so free herself 
from the torments of these overtures, bred of utter misconception, 
is almost irresistible. Yet enough glimmer of reason remains to 
make her realize that she has no more right to murder her own 
reputation than she would that of any other woman. 

“ You—you—must not wrench my words,” she says indistinctly. 

“T have no wish to do so.” 

Silence ensues, broken only by the drop of a bright little coal 
upon the hearth tiles, and the nibble of the inevitable mouse 
behind the wainscot. Then the old voice lifts itself again : 

“The reparation that I would propose—and I should be glad if 
ycu would not interrupt me until I have finished—is, that you 
should return to Etheredge.” 

The request not to be interrupted is a needless one, since the 
proposition it goes hand-in-hand with wholly bereaves the in- 
terrupter of speech. 

“Tf scandal is busy with your name, your return to live at 
Etheredge at my invitation will effectually quell it.” 

Still blankest silence. 

“You will be virtually mistress. I have never moved out of 
my owo rooms. You will be fulfilling what undoubtedly would 
have been his wishes had the possession of his faculties been 
restored to him; and you would be relieving me of a burden too . 
intolerable to bear.” 

A note of personal anguish pierces the frozen crust of self- 
control in this last clause, and reaches even the hearer’s be- 
wildered senses. She must force out some answer, but in all her 
dictionary she can come at but one word, and that she gasps 
forth : 

“Tmpossible! ” 

The other goes on as if she had not heard : 

“Tt will be the one way completely to rehabilitate you; and, as 
I have said, it will free me from a burden too heavy for me to bear. 
You will help me to carry out his schemes. You knew them so 
much better than I did, who of late years had been quite shut 
out from them.” 

The old tone of jealous injury at being superseded is faintly 
audible in the last clause, but Jane has no ear for it. She has 
no ears for aught save the future tense, which seems to take her 
acceptance for granted ; is conscious of it as a man is conscious 
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of a loose rock in the act to topple over a precipice upon his head. 
Miss Etheredge has forbidden interruption, so she cannot com- 
plain of her companion’s silence; but after a while she utters a 
protest against it: 

“T do not wish to hurry you, but I should have thought that 
such a proposal needed no long pondering over.” 

The other must speak now, before the prison gates, already 
heard heavily rolling in their grooves, have quite shut her in. 

“ You are right; it does not need a moment, because it is quite, 
quite out of the question.” 

“T suppose that you have some reason to give?” 

Once again the younger woman clutches her temples. Is there 
any reason needed for preferring the high blue arch of love's 
heaven to the dank darkness of a charnel-house? It is needless 
to say that this answer, though it would undoubtedly close the 
conversation, is not given—aloud. What comes stammeringly 
after a pause is: “ When we lived together we did not get on 
well: you never liked me.” 

The other assents. 

“ That is true. I was prejudiced against you—if you will have 
it, jealous of you. But of late I have seen things in a different 
light. I have seen you bear a great wrong with dignity; and 
you have exhibited more true feeling than I believed you to be 
possessed of. Only to-day you tried to hide your tears from me, 
but I saw them.” 

Jane gasps. At the time her own tears, hysterical and mis- 
leading, had filled her with self-contempt. Now this allusion to 
them overpowers her with remorseful shame. But how can she 
explain them away ? 

“You know,” she says, mastering herself with untold difficulty, 
“that I do not agree with you as to Robert’s not being in his 
right mind when he altered his will. He knew perfectly well 
what he was doing, and if he were to come back, he would do it 
again; and so, though I thank you very much—all my life I shall 
thank you for believing in me—yet I cannot bring myself to 
accept what was never intended for me.” 





Steinkirk. 


Tue campaigns of 1659-1697 were virtually the first foreign 
warfare in which the British army was engaged after its estab- 
lishment on a permanent basis. Prior to these, whatever fighting 
had to be done was accomplished by troops levied for and dis- 
banded with the occasion. The bowmen who won Cressy and 
Agincourt, and the pikemen who followed Sidney and Leicester, 
were raised in this manner. Even the soldiers of the “ New Model,” 
who approached more nearly, both in discipline and training, to 
the Continental system than any who had previously been seen 
in this country, were enlisted for service at home to meet a 
temporary requirement, and owed their retention in arms and 
their exploits under Turenne to circumstances undreamed of 
by the framers of the ordinance which commanded their em- 
bodiment. 

The change foreshadowed during the Protectorate was realised 
at the Restoration. Charles, who had been living as an exile in 
the great square beneath the belfry at Bruges while the Crom- 
wells were in occupation of Whitehall, could scarcely have failed 
to appreciate the stability which the control of fifty thousand 
soldiers had given to Oliver’s rule, and almost his first act as 
King was to replace that marvellous army, which the death of its 
chief had reduced to impotence and faction, by one devoted to 
himself. So abhorrent, however, had the very name of a standing 
army become to the nation at large, that he was compelled to 
proceed with extreme caution. The force gradually raised by him 
never exceeded more than three regiments of cavalry and six of 
infantry,* but it was the beginning of that glorious army which, 
in less than two centuries and a half, has carried our flag in 
victory from the pagodas of Pekin to the pyramids of the 

* Now the Life Guards, the Blues, the Royals, and the 1st to the 6th 
of the line. There was a separate establishment in Scotland of which 


“the Greys” and the 21st Royal Scots Fusiliers are left, and in Ireland, 
of which the 18th Royal Irish is a remnant. 
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Pharaohs, and from the cornfields of Canada to the New Zealand 
scrub. 

The accession of a new King completely altered the aspect of 
affairs. An indolent sensualist, to whom the business of State 
was as tiresome as the persons of his mistresses were interesting, 
Charles had early discovered that a reputation for urbanity was 
quite as effective and much less expensive than whole regiments 
of dragoons and musketeers. The people, he declared, in one of 
those epigrams with which he could on occasion illuminate a 
political situation, would never pull him down to set his brother 
up. In James, all this was reversed. Pleasure offered but a 
subsidiary attraction to him, in whom all the fatal characteristics 
of his father were reproduced and accentuated. Intellectually a 
bigot, a tyrant by temper, and a Romanist by conviction, he had 
already prescribed for himself a policy which amounted to nothing 
less than the reversal of the principles for which Latimer and 
Ridley had been burned at Oxford, or for which Eliot had perished 
in the Tower, and Hampden on Chalgrove Field. This under- 
taking, which exceeded any that had cost Charles I. his life, 
James proposed to effect through the instrumentality of the 
army: the power obnoxious: beyond all others to the party which 
had placed him on the throne. 

For a time, however, circumstances favoured the attempt. 
Under cover of the western rebellion, the army was more than 
doubled. Within six months of his accession, the regiments now 
known as the first six of the Dragoon Guards, the 3rd and 4th 
Dragoons, and the nine battalions of the line, from the 7th to the 
15th, were added to the establishment. Two years later, when on 
the eve of his flight he directed Feversham to disband the forces, 
no less than forty regiments were included in the order. Several 
of these regiments were permanently dispersed, but the majority 
remained in William’s pay, to become one of the chief bulwarks of 
the country against the aggressions they had been fostered to 
support. 

Amidst the earliest matters to engage the attention of William 
after his acceptance of the crown was the condition of the army. 
The country, he knew, was exposed to the direst peril which had 
threatened it since Drake and Hawkins drove the galleons of the 
Armada through the narrow seas. It was, he saw, on the eve of a 
war, in which the dethroned king, aided by the Irish Papists and 
the Highland chieftains, would be supported by the greatest 
military Power which had dominated Europe from the summer 
night on which Alaric’s Goths had poured in victory through the 
Salarian Gate. To meet this danger, it was necessary not only 
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that the army should be at once strengthened, but that the people 
should be taught to regard it no longer as an implement of co- 
ercion. The Mutiny Bill of 1689 in a measure achieved the latter 
object, while the work of increasing the establishment was pushed 
rapidly forward. It was now, for the first time, that such names 
as the Inniskillings, the Cameronians, and the Borderers were 
heard in England. Lord Herbert had just raised that famous 
battalion * which, with the motto “ Nec aspera tenent,” to-day 
bears upon its colours a stupendous record of British victories, 
and Sir Robert Peyton another,t which, after two centuries of 
fighting from the Boyne to Omdurman, remembers with peculiar 
pride that it held the right of the line on the march through the 
rose-gardens at Minden. 

The control of the resources of his new kingdom gave William 
an authority in the councils of Europe which had been denied to 
the genius of the Stadtholder, and enabled him at last to form the 
coalition which had been the dream of his political life. It is 
impossible to relate here with what patience, with what skill, and 
with what tact, the jealousies and animosities of the contracting 
Princes were reconciled. It must suffice to say that every obstacle 
was overcome. Early in 1689, not only the United Kingdom and 
Holland, with the Batavian Confederation, but the two great 
chiefs of the House of Austria, the Emperor with the Germanic 
States, and the King of Spain and Portugal, declared war against 
France. 

The opponents were by no means so unequal as the mere recital 
of their titles would suggest. Louis was then at the zenith of his 
military glory. His authority was undisputed, his dominions com- 
pact, and his resources gigantic. Year after year his splendid armies, 
composed of veteran troops, organised by the ablest administrators, 
aad commanded by the first captains in Europe, were pushing his 
frontiers northward to the Scheldt and eastward to the Rhine. 
The moment was approaching when he was to give utterance to 
that magnificent boast, “There are no longer any Pyrenees.” 
Those who withstood him quickly learned not only the strength 
of his arm, but the implacability of his temper. His Most 
Christian Majesty had not hesitated to place a garrison in 
Avignon to overawe the Pope, or to ally himself with the Sultan 
to humble the Emperor. William had only saved Holland from 
, his yoke by the terrible expedient of calling in the ocean, and 
remembered those awful days when the tulip-gardens and home- 
steads of Utrecht were devoured by the waves of the North Sea, 

* The 23rd, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
{t The 20th, Lancashire Fusiliers. 
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and the spires and palaces of Amsterdam rose over the waste of 
waters like those of Venice in the midst of her lagoons. Only 
during the last winter, at a word from him, Marshal Duras had 
converted the Palatine into a desert. While the snow was still 
deep along the Rhine, Europe had heard, with a shudder of horror 
and indignation, that the population of an entire province was 
filling the neighbouring cities with lamentations and with death. 
Towns and villages had been destroyed, flocks slaughtered, vine- 
yards and orchards fired and cut down. On the summit of the 
blackened slopes of Heidelberg the far-famed palace of the 
Electors lifted its roofless walls against the sky; at Spires 
the dust of the Kaisers had been flung from the marble tombs 
over the ruins of the city, and the broken sweep of the arches 
was all that remained of the glorious cathedral which had so 
recently been one of the boasts of Christendom. 

To meet this terrible power, swayed by a single autocrat and 
so brilliantly and ruthlessly directed, William was compelled to 
rely on the co-operation of a number of scattered States. Aliens 
in blood, animated by discordant and even antagonistic aims, 
estranged by sectarian distinctions which ranged from a blind 
adherence to the dogmas of St. Augustine to an unqnestioning faith 
in those of Luther, and from an acceptance of the doctrines 
enunciated by Filmer to those thundered from the pulpits of 
the conventicles of Middlesex and Midlothian, these people had 
nothing in common save their fear and detestation of France. 

Spain, ruled by an unworthy successor to Ferdinand and Charles, 
was already the merest phantom of the colossus which had once 
threatened the liberties of two worlds. So complete, indeed, 
was her degeneration, that the descendant of the Prince who had 
sent Alva and Parma to enslave the Protestants of the Nether- 
lands, and had planned the assassination of William the Silent, now 
calmly proposed to thrust on the great-grandson of the murdered 
man the task of defending those very provinces against Catholic 
aggression. The Emperor, on the other hand, could never entirely 
divest himself of his scruples in leagueing himself with Calvinists 
and Lutherans. For the loss of Lorraine to Louis, he sought to 
indemnify himself by conquests from Louis’ infidel ally on the 
Bosphorus, and insisted on employing the bulk of his forces, not 
in Piedmont or on the Rhine, but in a futile crusade which was to 
result in the realisation of a dream of one day celebrating “mass” 
under the cupolas of St. Sophia. Even more impossible was the 
attitude of the German Princes, every one of whom was importu- 
nate for a title, a ribbon, or a subsidy. “If I make a suggestion,” 
wrote William, in despair, “Iam met with a requisition.” From 
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the petty Minister of the meanest Court which sent a regiment it 
did not pay to swell the motley forces of coalition; up to the 
elector of Saxony himself, there was no one who did not expect to 
be bribed for defending his own interests. 

Behind these extraordinary allies stood the real heads of the 
coalition, those old rivals, England and Holland, loving each other 
little, but hating France more. The Dutch, William knew, might 
be relied on to fight to the death; but their country was small, 
and though the energy and valour of its people had raised it to a 
prosperity and power out of all proportion to its size, it was 
incapable of alone satisfying the appetite for subsidies which was 
manifesting itself on every side. It was on England conse- 
quently that William placed his main dependence. The cause 
of Europe, however unworthily upheld, was, he knew, her cause. 
In spite of her island strength, she was, he saw, by no means 
so invulnerable to invasion as Englishmen are still in the habit 
of flattering themselves. The armies which had brought the 
sea to Amsterdam and the torch to Heidelberg might at any 
moment gain a foothold on our shores; the hop-fields of Kent 
might share the fate of the vineyards of the Palatine, and the 
shrine of the Confessor that of the tombs of the Kaisers. The 
immunity of the country from at least a partial realisation of 
these fears proved within a few months to be due simply to the 
imbecility of our opponents. A quarter of a century of Stewart 
rule had made England a very different country to the England 
of Elizabeth and the Protectorate. With faction raging at West- 
minster, with a French army in Ireland, and with Claverhouse 
sending the fiery cross round the Highlands, the situation was 
critical in the extreme. To pacify the country, to moderate the 
acerbity of parties, to teach England to speak with the conviction 
of Drake’s intrepid boast upon the Hoe, and Cromwell’s haughty 
defiance of the world, was William’s mission, and the glory of the 
success was his, though he was not destined to witness its full 
accomplishment, when the roar of the guns in the Medway was 
drowned in the cannon of Blenheim, and the flag which had been 
lowered at Dunkirk was hoisted on the rock of Gibraltar. 

Early in 1689 the storm broke. In a moment half Europe was 
given over to war. To gratify the vanity of the sixty-three inches 
of humanity known as the King of France, hundreds of thousands 
of human beings were devoted to violence, to famine, and to 
disease, whilst a treasure which would have sufficed to summon 
a second Brabant out of the waters of the Zuider Zee, to have 
abolished the corvée and the gabelle, and to have realised the great 
dream of Wren for making London the peer of Athens and of 
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Rome, was squandered on the destruction of cities and the wasting 
of innumerable harvests. This, however, was a phase of war 
which had no terrors for the demi-god at Versailles, who had this 
much of the godlike in him that “ he could see a hero perish or 
a sparrow fall with the same amount of sympathy for either.” 

Though William could give little active assistance to his allies, 
the campaign was on the whole favourable to their arms. The 
tide of conquest which, from the moment Louis had silenced all 
opposition to his schemes with the words “ L’état c’est moi,” had 
threatened Europe was for the time dammed up. In the south 
his generals were held in the passes of Roussillon, in the east 
one German army occupied the Bishopric of Cologne, and another 
drove Duras through the Palatine, whilst in the north Humiéres 
was checked by the Dutch supported by a British division under 
Marlborough. It was the firet time since the standing army had 
been raised that England had prepared to intervene with her full 
strength in a Continental struggle, and now, at its inception, the 
untried men of the Coldstreams, of Dumbarton’s, and of Hodge’s * 
taught the veterans of France the truth of Schomberg’s grim 
eulogy of the army in Ireland: “We English have always 
stomach enough for fighting.” 

The real heart of the war, however, beat beyond the Channel. 
There the question was nothing less than whether the head of 
the coalition or the pensioner of France should control the 
destinies of England. In Ireland the relief cf Derry and the 
victory of Newton Butler secured Ulster to William; in Scotland 
the defeat at Killiecrankie was more than balanced by the death 
of Dundee; whilst that terrible August strug¢le amidst the blazing 
houses of Dunkeld, in which the Cameronians unfurled for the 
first time the flag which to-day is embroidered with the Dragon 
and the Sphinx, gave the final blow to James’s prospects in the 
North. 

The new year witnessed a desperate renewal of the struggle. 
In the Pyrenees and on the Rhine great armies manceuvred 
without any decisive results; but in Brabant Waldeck was beaten 
by Luxembourg at Fleurus, and at sea the English and Dutch fleets 
were defeated off Beachy Head. Never since the Irish night had 
London been a prey to such fears as those with which the news 
that Torrington had fled into the Thames, pulling up the buoys 
behind him, was received. William was absent with the army 
in Ireland, and Tourville had only to embark Marshal Humiere’s 
army at Dunkirk and the invasion of England was accomplished. 


* Now the Coldstreams; the Ist, the Royal Scots, and the 16th, the 
Bedfordshire. 
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The weakness of the Frenchman saved the situation. For three 
whole weeks he ranged the Channel unopposed. At the end of 
that time his huge armament of one hundred and eleven sail came 
to anchor in Torbay. But by this time England was herself 
again. The news of the victory upon the Boyne had been received. 
The whole country, wrote the Dutch envoy, was on foot or on 
horseback to oppose the invader. The militia were encamped 
at Blackheath; Marlborough had mustered the yeomanry at 
Hounslow ; the ploughmen of Somerset, the shepherds of 
Exmoor, and the miners of Cornwall were pouring to the coast. 
Even then the result of a conflict between the veterans trained by 
Turenne and Luxembourg and a rabble armed with scythes and 
pitchforks could hardly have but one end. Then for the second 
time Tourville’s nerve failed him. On the night of his arrival 
he had seen the beacons flaming from hilltop to hilltop across 
Dartmoor, at daybreak Haldon Hill was covered with hundreds 
of horsemen who had come spurring from every farm and manor- 
house beside the Tor. This was not the welcome he had been 
led to expect for the friends of King James. For a day or two he 
swung irresolutely at his moorings. At last, finding the whole 
country-side was gathering to oppose him, he induiged in the 
savage and impotent revenge of burning the fishermen’s cottages 
at Teignmouth, and stood slowly out to sea. 

Before the next campaign could open, the allies were reinforced 
by a new recruit. The territories of Victor Amadeus were small, 
and his resources limited, but he was justly regarded as one of 
the first statesmen and soldiers in Europe. On the outbreak of 
hostilities he had professed a strict neutrality, but a demand that 
he should admit a French garrison to Turin now forced his hand. 
He replied by entering the coalition. 

Every addition to the number of her foes served, however, only 
to reveal the marvellous vitality and resource of France. With 
one great army operating in Catalonia, with a second in Piedmont, 
and with a third in Germany, Louis was still able to make his 
chief effort in Hainault. In the spring, while the scattered States 
of the coalition were still talking of taking the field, William 
learned that the man whose single word was law from Calais to 
Perpignan was threatening Mons at the head of one hundred 
thousand men. Within three weeks, by almost incredible exer- 
tions, he himself took the field with fifty thousand. Before, 
however, a blow could be struck, the news was received that the 
burghers had risen on the garrison, and that the lilies were 
floating over one of the greatest fortresses in the Netherlands. 
Elsewhere on the Continent the campaign flickered out in a series 
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of minor failures and successes. Only in Ireland, where the 
capture of Limerick made William absolute master of the island, 
were the arms of the allies indisputably triumphant. 

The fall of Mons very nearly caused the disintegration of the 
coalition. Apart from their personal animosities and the intrigues 
of the northern Powers, the vengeance of a victorious Louis was 
ever before the eyes of the Princes who had subscribed it. Nothing 
but the ceaseless efforts of the man whose genius as statesman 
and a diplomatist has rarely been equalled and has never been 
excelled prevented the weaker members from making their peace 
with Versailles. Even then he could not imbue them with his 
own energy and single-mindedness. He had insisted especially 
on the importance of not being again taken unawares, as in the 
previous year. Yet when, early in March, he arrived at the 
Hague to take command of the army, he found it still scattered 
through its cantonments, while its leaders were wrangling over 
their privileges and subsidies. 

In the midst of these distractions William learned with alarm 
that the enemy was on the march, and that all the roads into 
Hainault were choked with guns, with waggons, and with baggage 
animals, and with dense columns of horse and foot. Never had 
the King taken the field with such magnificence. Indeed, it was 
in this campaign that his passion for display may be said to have 
culminated. Louvois had recently died, but the genius of that 
great war minister was still discernible in the perfect organisation 
of the immense host tramping towards Mons. In a few weeks 
one hundred and twenty thousand of the finest troops in the 
service were concentrated at Gevries; and there, amidst numbers 
of less famous regiments all accustomed to war, might be seen 
the splendid squadrons of the Maison and the Gendarmerie, the 
blue coats of the Guards, the red of the Swiss, and the black and 
grey of the Musketeers. 

Early in May Louis himself left for the front, with a huge 
train of coaches conveying the Princesses of the blood and the 
ladies of the Court. He had been preceded by all the accessories 
necessary to reproduce the splendours of Versailles amidst the 
meadows along the Haine. Bales of tapestry and carpets from 
the looms of the Gobelins and the Savonerie, paintings by 
Lebrun and Poussin, cabinets by Buhl, gold and silver plate 
from the workshops of Ballin and Roussel, and porcelain from the 
kilns of Reverend and Poteral, escorted by legions of cooks and 
confectioners, tailors and milliners, tirewomen, laundresses, and 
lackeys. Nor in the bustle of all this provision for the adorn- 
ment of the Court were its amusements forgotten. The royal 
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stables, the mews, and the kennels sent scores of horses, of hawks, 
and of hounds to dissipate the tedium of the day, while for 
the relaxation of the evenings there were His Majesty’s troupes of 
players, his musicians, and the singers and dancers of the opera. 

In the whole history of war, even in the camps of Solyman and 
Darius, it is improbable that a scene of greater magnificence has 
ever been witnessed than that presented when the pavilion of 
Louis was pitched within the city of canvas beyond the walls of 
Mons. Of all the vast host gathered under the golden lilies there 
was scarcely an officer who did not belong to that splendid 
aristocracy which, in spite of all its vices and indulgences, still 
regarded a campaign as the most entrancing of pursuits. There 
were Armand de Conti and Henri de Bourbon, the son of the 
Grand Condé; there, too, were the Duc d’Uzes, the premier peer 
of France, and Turenne and d’Elbceuf, the representatives of the 
great houses of Auvergne and Lorraine, and a Rickelieu, a Roche- 
fort, and a d’Artagnan. These men travelled to the war with as 
much state as though they were journeying from their chateaux 
in the provinces to their hétels in Paris. ‘Ihe heir to the title of 
Saint-Simon, a youth making his first campaign as a trooper in 
the Musketeers, came attended by his tutor and his squire, and a 
train of thirty-five horses and sumpter mules. 

The pomp, however, maintained in the encampment when the 
King and the Princes kept their Court far exceeded that of their 
greatest lords. Then, amidst the wonderful toilets of the 
Princesses and ladies-in-waiting, might be seen Monseigneur,* the 
first glutton as he was the first subject in the kingdom, and 
Monsieur,t in whose person the prevailing passion for dress found 
its most blatant expression. A better man than either was the 
little Duc de Chartres, a boy destined to fature execration as the 
infamous Regent Orleans. Separated from these by the bar 
sinister alone were the bastards—the gallant Comte de Toulouse,} 
that loathsome creature Louis de Vendéme, and the Duc de 
Maine,t whose cowardice betrayed the King into his solitary breach 
of etiquette, when at Marli he broke a cane over a lackey, and 
turned to Pére la Chaise with the astonishing apology, “ Father, 
I have beaten a knave, but I do not think I have offended God.” 

The chief command of this superb army was entrusted to tho 
Duc de Luxembourg, a man who had been accused of the foulest 
crimes, who had lain for long forgotten in a dungeon, and had 
only been restored to favour because he alone was capable of 

* The Dauphin. 
+t The Duke of Orleans, the King's brother. 
¢ The son of Madame de Montespan. 
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succeeding Condé and Turenne. His diminutive body, disfigured by 
a huge and pointed hump, had won for him in the pasquinades of 
Europe the nickname of “ Aisop,” but from his face, tortured into 
harshness, there gleamed the eyes of the first of living tacticians 
With him were associated Marshal Vauban, who to the pro- 
foundest knowledge of the scientific branches of his profession 
united a spirit of the purest patriotism, the courtly and incapable 
Villeroy, the skilful and stately Boufflers, and those two famous 
soldiers of fortune, James, Duke of Berwick and Patrick Sarsfield. 

That nothing might be wanting to the splendours of the 
occasion, the King had brought with him the greatest of living 
poets. Racine bad then ceased to write for the stage, and had 
with difficulty been dissuaded from assuming the white habit of 
the Carthusian monks; he came now in his office of histographer 
to view the scenes of the great drama he was never destined to 
unfold. ' 

For nine days this world of silks and laces laughed and fluttered 
between the quarters of the King and the lodgings of the ladies 
within Mons. On the tenth His Majesty commanded a grand 
review. The army was extended in a line nine miles in length, 
along which Louis himself conducted the ladies of the Court. 
The whole of the long May day scarcely sufficed for the enactment 
of this superb pageant. It was dusk when Racine at last escaped 
from the ground to record in the privacy of his tent the gentle 
wish that he “ Would to heaven all these poor fellows were in their 
cottages with their wives and little ones!” 

Next day the King announced his intentions. The most 
celebrated fortress in northern Europe was to be reduced. The 
camp was at once struck. The coaches of the Princesses rolled 
away along the road to Dinant. Five days later the army 
bivouacked within sight of the renowned castle which crowns the 
rocky precipices washed by the Sambre and the Meuse as they 
flow together at Namur. Not a moment was lost. Louis, with 
thirty thousand men, himself undertook the investment. Twenty 
thousand peasants, from the cornfields and vineyards of the 
surrounding country, were driven into the lines to construct the 
works which Vauban was tracing. The remainder of the troops, 
under Luxembourg, took up a position to cover the siege. The 
presence of the King animated the entire army. Condé, Boufflers, 
and Humiéres themselves headed the assaults. On the eleventh 
day the town surrendered. The garrison retired into the citadel, 
whose defences had lately been strengthened by Cohorn, an 
engineer second only to Vauban. 

By this time the allies had succeeded in taking the field, and 
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were advancing to the relief of the fortress. Though in point of 
magnificence his army could in no way compare with that of 
Louis, William was accompanied by the representatives of many 
of the most illustrious families in Europe. With him were the 
Great Kurfurst and the young Elector of Bavaria; the Prince of 
Waldeck and Casimir of Nassau; Charles, Duke of Wirtemburg, 
the Duke of Brunswick-Lunenburg, and a host of counts and 
nobles, all of whom, punctilious to an absurdity in any question 
of precedence, combined, to the bitter mortification of the Court of 
St. Germains, in treating the King of England with peculiar 
deference and respect. The British aristocracy, unlike that of 
the French, was not a military caste. The Devonshires, the 
Dorsets, and the Shrewsburys sought distinction in the Senate, or 
devoted their energies to the management of their vast estates. 
Still the presence of the King with the army had robbed the Mall 
and Soho Fields of a number of fine gentlemen to whom the 
temptation of a fight proved stronger than the charms of Mrs. 
Bracegirdle or the cockpit in Whitehall, and whose adventures in 
the field proved a source of infinite amusement to the playgoers 
of the period. Amongst these there were, of course, many who 
regarded war as something more serious than a glorified scuffle 
with the watch. There was Mountjoy, just released from a 
dungeon in the Bastile; Ormond, who had led the Life Guards at 
the Boyne; and Cutts, a soldier as enamoured of gunpowder as 
Michael Ney himself. Sir Bevil Grenville, the descendant of the 
famous Elizabethan sailor, commanded a fine regiment now 
known as the Lincolnshire ; whilst the Cameronians followed the 
Earl of Angus, the head of the great family of Douglas. 

One serious disadvantage William laboured under. His 
opponents were practically all men of one creed and land, but 
round his camp-fires there resounded the prayers and oaths of 
half the sects and peoples of the Continent. There might be 
heard the harsh tongues of the Brandenburgers and the soft 
voices of the mountaineers of Bavaria. Dutchmen from the 
canals of Brabant, Danes from the fiords of Jutland, and English- 
men from Dartmoor and the Dales, marched side by side. At 
prayer-time the white surplices of Episcopalian chaplains fluttered 
within sight of the black gowns and bands of the Calvinistic and 
Lutheran pastors, to whom Episcopacy was an abomination ; 
at the very moment the Capucins were celebrating ‘“ mass,” 
Alexander Shields was raving of the Moabitish woman, and ex- 
horting the chosen people to gird up their loins for the destruction 
of Amalek and Ammon. 


Early in June, William appeared on the Mehaigue. But 
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between him and Namur lay the army of Luxembourg, turning 
as he turned, always in greater force, and facing him at every 
point in an impregnable position. While these mancuvres were 
in progress the weather changed. It was St. Médard’s Day, the 
féte of the saint who corresponds to our own St. Swithin, and for 
forty days the rain descended in torrents. The rivers rose and 
carried away their bridges. The trenches filled with mud and 
water. The whole country was a vast morass, impassable to the 
waggons of the army. Nothing but the authority of the King 
saved the siege from being raised. His soldiers broke and burned 
every image of the saint they could lay their hands on, but at a 
word or a smile from him they were ready to suffer any priva- 
tions; even the superb gentlemen of the Gendarmes and 
Musketeers were to be seen, with the worst grace imaginable, 
urging their horses through the swamps with flour sacks on their 
cruppers. In the midst of all these difficulties came tidings of 
disaster at sea. A terrific salute in the allies’ lines announced the 
destruction of Tourville’s fleet in the battle of La Hogue. Still, 
in spite of everything, the French continued to gain ground. 
Cohorn was wounded in defending a fort of his own construction. 
The defence, left to the incapable Barbason, slackened day by 
day. On the Ist of July the drums beat a parley. For the first 
time in the history of those frightful wars which had devastated 
the Netherlands, a victorious enemy entered the maiden fortress 
by the path which the visitor of to-day follows as he climbs 
upwards between the massive walls and through the frowning 
gateways, until at last, emerging on the summit of the lofty rock, 
he sees a whole province extended at his feet, and hears the soft 
chant of the carillon floating out from the ancient belfry of the 
cathedral across the purple roofs of the quaint old town beneath. 

Two days after the surrender Louis rejoined the Princess. The 
Court left Dinant for Versailles. It was only in siege work he 
professed to believe that the real genius of a commander found 
full scope: the result of a campaign in the open being too | 
frequently governed by chance. A dictum which drew from his 
detractors the derisive retort that it was fortunate the only phase 
of war worthy of the display of his talents was the one in which 
his sacred person ran no risks. 

Namur had fallen under his eyes, yet William was not without 
hope of being able to repair the disaster. He was opposed, it is 
true, to a man who as a strategist and a tactician was immeasur- 
ably his superior, but it is doubtful if there ever has existed a 
soldier of equal ability who made less use of his talents. The fact 
was that at sixty-seven Luxembourg persisted in living like a young 
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rake of twenty. His quarters were the resort of the most dis- 
solute characters in the army, and were the scenes of incessant 
orgies shared with Conti and Albergotti. The want of genuine 
intrigues to which his face and form condemned him, he supplied 
by hire, and it was rarely that petticoats did not mingle with the 
uniforms of his familiars at his supper-parties. His days were 
passed in gambling and drinking. His table was supplied with all 
the delicacies he was accustomed to in Paris, and when he had 
once sat down to dinner he was inaccessible to anyone. He was 
so indolent that he was never seen to walk. All the labours of 
organisation, and even the difficulties of executing the most 
complicated of his strategical combinations, were relegated to 
subordinates. Not until the cannon were absolutely thundering 
could he be induced thoroughly to exert himself. Then came the 
transformation. Once in the saddle he was the brain and pulse 
of the entire army. His eye was unerring, his decisions instan- 
taneous, his audacity superb. To the physical bravery of the 
soldier he united the moral courage of the great commander, 
and he was as ready to head the most desperate attack as to direct 
it. His ease and coolness only increased with danger, and brave 
and experienced veterans like Boufflers and Humiéres sank into 
insignificance by the side of the horrible little war-god galloping 
hither and thither through the smoke and flames of his element. 
The moment victory was achieved he sank back into his previous 
lethargy. All its fruits were permitted to slip through his 
fingers, while at supper with Conti he sipped his Moselle and 
praised the latest Parisian receipt for serving oysters. 

Opposed to such a man William was compelled to act with the 
utmost patience and discretion. On the 9th of July he held a 
great review at a place which has since become celebrated enough— 
the village of Waterloo. Next day he advanced to find the enemy. 
For three weeks he manceuvred with extreme caution, determined 
not to risk a battle unless he could do soat an advantage. At last, 
towards the end of the month, as he lay at Genappe, he learned 
that Luxembourg, who was posted at Soignies, intended to seize a 
strong position in the neighbourhood of Enghien. He decided to 
anticipate him. Crossing the Senne, he pushed rapidly forward, 
only to find, on reaching Lembecq, that Luxembourg had gained 
his object, and lay encamped six miles off between Enghien and 
Steinkirk. The position was so well chosen as to be practically 
impregnable. It lay in the midst of a rolling, woodland country 
traversed by sunken roads and little marshy rivulets. It was a 
midsummer following a rainy June, and the tall, willowy hedgerows 
spread themselves in a network of dense foliage through the 
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valleys and along the hillsides, the vivid green of whose meadows 
was broken only by the gold of an occasional cornfield or the 
brown thatch of some white-faced farmhouse. 

To reach the enemy at all it was necessary to advance through 
narrow defiles buried in thickly wooded hills, debouching on a 
little plain commanded by a hill covered by wood and bushes, 
behind which the brigade Bourbonnais had their bivouac in the 
rear of a battery of seven guns. Immediately behind the hill was 
a valley, on the crest of the opposite slope of which lay the right 
of the French camp. Here the immense line of tents overhung 
the village of Steinkirk, whose cottages clustered about the little 
churchyard which swept the banks of the Senne at the point where 
it was spanned by the bridge on the road to Soignies, and then 
stretched away to the left towards the park gates of the Duke of 
Arschot, beyond which one of those interminable avenues, so 
precious to the Flemish eye, vanished in the direction of the 
chateau which from its terraces, on the outskirts of Enghien, 
looked down over the clipped hedges, the fountains, and the 
statuary of the gardens copied from those of Versailles. Some 
miles further on, the division of Bouftlers lay encamped at La 
Bussiére. 

Here, in the midst of hills planted with cannon, and of batteries 
* and earthworks designed to cover the roads along which the enemy 
must advance unless they were prepared to force the hedgerows, 
Luxembourg, informed of every movement of the allies by a traitor 
in their midst, lived the life that was so congenial to him. His 
communications with the great towns in the rear were open, his 
table was well supplied—even the Sandwich oysters to which he 
was particularly addicted reached him, it was hinted, without 
hindrance from the coast. The position was, indeed, so strong 
that William had given up all hope of forcing it, when an accident 
placed in his hands perhaps the most formidable of all weapons 
against such an antagonist. 

A letter containing intelligence of the allies’ movements was 
picked up in the fields by a peasant, who carried it to the Elector 
of Bavaria. The Prince at once recognised the writing as that of 
his secretary, Millevoix. The traitor was sent for to headquarters 
and confronted with the proof of his guilt. In an agony of terror, 
with a pistol held to his head, he consented to commit a fresh 
treachery. From William’s dictation he wrote a new letter in 
which Luxembourg was informed that it was intended that night 
to send out a large foraging party in the direction of Ninove, and 
that to cover it the defiles between the two camps would be 
occupied by a great force of all arms. This letter, conveyed to 
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him though the ordinary channel,completely deceived Luxembourg. 
He held his usual supper-party, and retired to rest without giving 
the matter another thought. 

At “retreat” on July 23rd two hundred thousand men, divided 
almost equally between the opposing forces, lay down in their lines 
all unconscious that it was the last sleep of many ofthem. At mid- 
night the allies were roused by their officers. The whole body 
stood to arms without beat of drum. The advanced guard paraded 
in the starlight at the head of the Prince of Waldeck’s regiment. 
It consisted of ten battalions under command of the Duke of 
Wirtemburg, an officer who had won the confidence of the English 
at the Boyne and at Kinsale, and whom Mackay’s grenadiers 
had carried on their shoulders when they struggled up to their 
necks through the Shannon into the breach at Athlone. At the 
first glimmer of dawn the Duke gave the word. The massed 
detachments of pioneers, under Colonel Mannsay, slung their 
muskets, and, shouldering their spades and axes, pushed forward to 
clear the roads. Then Warcup rode to the head of the grenadiers, 
and led the way into the defile, followed in turn by the Dutch 
Guards and by Douglas’s, a battalion which, after serving long and 
gloriously under the banners of France, the Palatine, and the 
Great Gustavus, had at last found its true place as the first of the 
English line, and is now known as the Royal Scots. After these 
marched a regiment long since disbanded, but which was then 
called by the name of its colonel, Fitzpatrick. Next came the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, which has worthily maintained its proud 
motto, “Nemo me impune lacessit,” on a score of fields from 
Blenheim to Sevastopol and behind them the Queen’s, a regiment 
which had already won a terrible renown at Tangiers and in the 
West Country, but which was that day commencing a new and 
splendid career in the course of which it was to carry the flag 
blazoned with the Paschal Lamb in triumph through three 
continents. Four other battalions of Dutch and Danes brought 
up the rear. 

Close upon these troops followed their supports, a brigade 
commanded by Mackay, a soldier who within a few hours was to 
crown a hero’s life with a hero’s death. It was composed of seven 
battalions, of which one, the Prince of Hesse’s, was German and 
the remainder British; of these Cutts’s, Mackay’s, and Graham’s 
and Lauder’s,* no longer exist, but Leven’s and Angus’sto-day carry 
the colours of the King’s Own Borderers and the Cameronians. 


_* These four battalions all belonged to the old Scots brigade which had 
served under William in the Netherlands. Macaulay says Cutts’s is the 
present 5th of the line, but this is an absolute mistake. 
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At a long interval, after all these came the main body in two 
dense columns, headed by the cavalry. 

It was impossible that so extensive a movement could be 
executed without attracting attention. In the dim twilight of 
the Sunday morning, Luxembourg was roused by an aide-de-camp 
of the Sieur de Tassi, who commanded the outposts, with the 
intelligence that the allies “without beating the reveille were 
beginning to march.” So certain, however, was he of the accuracy 
of Millevoix’s information that he ignored the warning. An hour 
or two passed; the sun was up, when a second despatch arrived 
from De Tassi, announcing “ that one great body was advancing 
towards §. Renelle,” a village on the French front. Still Luxem- 
bourg was unconvinced. Everything, he declared, was happening 
as he expected ; the enemy would presently wheel to the right, 
and move on Ninove; and with that he went to sleep again. It 
was eight o'clock. The fatigue parties were going their round. 
Suddenly a captain of the Carabineers dashed up to the Marshal’s 
quarters with the news that the enemy’s cavalry was clearing the 
defiles. At last Luxembourg consented to bestir himself. He 
rose, dressed leisurely, called for his horse, and, in company with 
Conti, Vendéme, and Villeroy, rode to the front. As he gained 
the crest of the high ground, a third report from De Tassi was 
placed in his hands. He did not need to read it to discover that 
he had been tricked. The whole plain at his feet was alive with 
the enemy’s troops, which were being rapidly extended as they 
debouched from the defiles. Already their skirmishers were 
advancing under cover of the hedges in the meadows, while their 
gunners were getting their pieces into position on the rising 
ground in the rear. Suddenly a ball from one of Douglas’s cannon 
mowed down a whole rank of a battalion of Bourbonnais which 
was forming up to cover the advanced battery on the hill. The 
drums rolled out the attack. The battle had begun. 

Luxembourg was never thoroughly himself till his back was 
against the wall. He took in the whole situation with one rapid 
sweep of the eye. In a moment he was issuing his orders as 
coolly as at the great review at Mons. The group of officers about 
him scattered as he spoke. D’Auvergne galloped off to take 
command of the left, Vendéme to muster the dragoons, d’Elbouf 
to bring up the brigade de Champagne. One aide-de-camp 
spurred away to the right to bid Choiseul occupy the churchyard 
with the Maison, another dashed to La Bussiére to summon 
Boufflers. Then, having made the best dispositions he could with 
the troops already on the ground, he turned his horse’s head and 
galloped back to Steinkirk. He found the churchyard filled with 
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the Grenadiers of the Household, whom Choiseul had placed there 
to hold the bridge, and, having satisfied himself that no attempt 
_was going to be made in that quarter to turn his flank, rode back 
again. On his way he passed the regiments which had been 
encamped in the immediate neighbourhood of the village pouring 
to the front, cheered on by their officers, who, with their splendid 
uniforms disordered and their lace cravats all awry, had rushed 
from their tents at the first beat of the assembly, prepared to face 
death with the same careless gaiety with which they followed the 
hunt through the glades at Fontainebleau, or bowed over the 
white hands of their partners beneath the painted ceiling of 
the Galerie des Glaces. 

It was eleven o'clock. The allies were coming on in earnest, 
and the smoke of the guns was wreathing itself over the meadows 
in the brilliant sunshine of the July noontide. They had already 
lost some of the advantage of the surprise. The pioneers had 
found the country more difficult than had been expected, and 
the main body was still choking the passes two miles in the rear. 
Wirtemburg, however, did not hesitate. His skirmishers, having 
driven the enemy’s outposts across the plain, had effected a 
lodgment in the wood on the hill that covered the French right. 
Here the road from the defiles branched into three deep cuttings: 
of these that in the centre led straight forward, that on the left 
swept round through the wood towards the river, whilst that on 
the right traversed the meadows in the direction of Enghien. 
The Duke rapidly developed his assault on these lines. The 
Grenadiers were ordered to turn the wood on te left; the Dutch 
and Danes to advance between the road in toe centre and that 
branching to the left; and Douglas’s, Fitzpatrick’s, O’Farrel’s, and 
the Queen’s, supported immediately by the troops under Mackay, 
to attack between the road in the centre and that upon the left. 

By this time Luxembourg had succeeded in reinforcing the 
brigade de Bourbonnais with the regiments encamped in its 
vicinity. Vendéme had occupied the open ground to the right of 
the wood with the dragoons. D’Elbouf had divided the brigade 
de Champagne, and extended three of its regiments on the left 
flank of Bourbonnais, and three on the right flank, directly behind 
the dragoons. The brigade de Stoupa had been drawn up in the 
rear of the battalions of Champagne upon the left, and the brigades 
du Roi and Dauphin, in the rear of the battalions of Champagne, 
upon the right. While Choiseul was massing the Household, and 
d’Artagnan the Gardes Frangoises and the Suisses on the hill- 
side in the rear some distance to the left. 

The sun was right overhead. The long summer afternoon was 
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entering upon its course. Suddenly the drums of the allies rolled 
out the assault, and, to the hoarse roar of the batteries on either 
flank, the troops rushed to the attack. In an instant the 
immense strength of the enemy’s position became apparent. 
The ground between the wood and the river proved to be cut up 
in all directions by rivulets and marshes, the wood itself was 
choked with trees which had been felled, the banks of the sunken 
roads bristled with entrenchments, whilst in the meadows the 
hedgerows were so dense that in places the French had been 
compelled to open them to enable their battalions to communicate. 
Nothing, however, could withstand the fury of the assault. It 
was the first time since Cromwell had discarded the white and 
black and yellow uniforms of the Civil War that England had 
sent a great army to the Continent, and the red-coats gave 
earnest that day of the indomitable spirit which has won the 
admiration of every famous captain from Turenne to Bonaparte. 
The Grenadiers, swinging round the fringe of the wood, came 
suddenly on the French dragoons. Then happened a thing which 
has recurred again and again between that moment and the day 
of Balaclava: a thing which astounded Saxe at Fontenoy, 
Contades at Minden, and Montbrun at El Bodon. Instead of 
forming square, instead of sheltering in the ditches, the red line 
held straight on, looming every instant nearer and nearer, 
through the fog of its own “infernal” volleys. It was in vain 
that the Comte de Maille, who commanded the dragoons,* at- 
tempted to lead them to the charge, his companies were reeling 
all around him under the tempest of death. It was in vain his 
officers exposed themselves, with their usual reckless daring, to 
encourage their men. Fimarcon was down, d’Alegre’s elbow was 
splintered, d’Albert was struggling in the press, when suddenly 
the whole mass gave way, and, followed by the Grenadiers leaping 
and striding over the wreck of writhing horses and crushed 
riders, surged back upon the hedges lined by the battalions of 
Champagne, which Luxembourg had pushed forward to stay 
the rout. 

Meantime the regiments on the right flank of the Guards had 
succeeded in carrying the wood. In spite of the strength of the 
position, the troops of Bourbonnais which held it had been 
overwhelmed. De Vigny, who had commanded them, did all that 
a man could till he was struck by a ball which tore his arm from 
the wrist to the elbow. Then his men gave way, and rushed back 


* The dragoons at this period were a species of infantry, indeed, they 
were armed with carbines and daggers as well as swords, were divided into 
companies, and ranked as infantry. 
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in disorder upon the remainder of the brigade, which was drawn 
up round the battery in the rear. 

About one o’clock Luxembourg saw the enemy debouching from 
the wood, and extending themselves in the meadows on either 
side of it. His position was critical in the extreme. He had, it 
is true, by this time more men at the actual front than his 
assailants, but Boufflers had not yet come up, and his own main 
body was still slowly struggling into position. Had William, 
who was now clear of the detiles, only come straight on in column, 
it is doubtful if the French would have been able to make a stand 
at all. As it was, he contented himself with pushing forward 
some cavalry on either flank, and then began deliberately to 
deploy in a country through which it was almost impossible to 
advance in such a formation. 

The storm of the battle had shrieked up into a hurricane. 
Behind the fog of smoke along the front the deep roar of the 
cannon and the dull crash of the musketry were rolling through 
the valley like the sound of incessant thunder. ‘he allies were 
still carrying everything before them. The Grenadiers, closely 
followed by the Dutch Guards, crashed through the hedges before 
them, and, hurling the regiment de Provence out of their path, 
flung themselves on the brigade de Bourbonnais. In a moment 
the red and orange uniforms were swarming up to the battery. 
The drivers cut their traces and rode for their lives. For a time 
the infantry, encouraged by Rochefort and De la Vaisse, held 
their own. At last, headed by Warcup, the Grenadiers plunged 
straight in on the cannon. The gunners were bayonetted where 
they stood, and their pieces slewed round." The blue line beyond, 
already swaying under the sleet of lead, saw their brigadier 
disappear in a cloud of dust as a ball killed his horse beneath 
him. Then, scattering into a thousand fragments, it fled right 
through its camp. 

Meantime the British regiments on the right were forcing the 
meadows before them. The service was a difficult one. Every 
hedgerow, with its banks, its ditches, and its waving trellis of 
leaves and branches, formed a natural rampart, which when 
carried only disclosed another in its rear. Still the red wave 
thundered on. ‘Twice the men had rushed across the open, 
exposed to a galling fire from the enemy under cover on their 
front. Twice they had cleared the ditches, scrambled up the banks, 
and crashed through the interlacing boughs, scattering death as 
they went. At the third hedge the struggle was more desperate 
than ever. The musket-barrels clashed together in the green 
network, screams and curses rent the air; when at last the 
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opposite ditch was won, the assailants found themselves in a 
meadow, swept not only by a storm of musketry, but by the guns 
of a battery in the field beyond. Numbers of men had fallen, and 
the red uniforms lay thick amidst the blue along the trail of 
corpses in the rear; but as Douglas sprang once more into the 
open and waved his sword, the survivors answered with a deafening 
cheer. The colours rushed to the front, and the yelling mass 
surged furiously across the meadow, and, hurling itself through the 
hedgerow, fell with reeking bayonets on the artillerymen beyond, 
and drove them from their guns. 

Nothing seemed capable of resisting that astonishing infantry. 
Stoupa’s brigade, which had been pushed forward to cover the 
route of Bourbonnais, only reached the front to come tumbling 
back in horrible disorder, their brigadier wounded and their 
ranks torn to ribbons by the deluge of lead and iron which had 
welcomed them. Then Luxembourg ordered up the Swiss. As 
the red-coated veterans, who had won a terrible reputation on the 
battlefields of the last quarter of a century, drew out from the 
regiments around them, Conti himself galloped up to lead them. 
The word was given, and the renowned brigade rushed to the 
attack. Coming from the left, they had to deal first with the 
brigade of Mackay, which had by this time drawn down on 
the allies’ right. The antagonists met with a terrific shock. 
The volleys were poured in literally muzzle to muzzle. Conti 
was unhorsed, and his brigadier killed at his side. Never, 
Luxembourg declared afterwards, in all his experience had he 
seen so awful a struggle. For a time the two lines swayed to and 
fro in murderous butchery. Then suddenly the Swiss reeled, 
and, breaking their ranks, poured backwards in confusion, leaving 
eighteen hundred of their number on the field. 

In spite of these reverses, Luxembourg’s position was improving 
every moment. To no one was this more apparent than to 
Mackay, with his long experience in war as an officer of the 
Scots brigade in the Dutch service; and as he watched the deep- 
blue lines thickening on his front and flank, he realised that the 
van could not continue the struggle indefinitely unsupported, and 
sent back an urgent demand for reinforcements. The officer who 
carried the message found Count Solmes, who was in command at 
the head of the main body, and delivered it to him. Un- 
fortunately there existed between Solmes and the British officers an 
antipathy which that day converted into a blood feud. He would 
not, he declared, send the men he commanded to certain destruc- 
tion; Mackay must maintain himself as best he could. Then, 
turning to the Dutch officers of his staff, he added brutally, “ Damn 
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them, since they love fighting, let them have their bellyful.” His 
decision was reported to Mackay. The splendid old Puritan had 
looked death too often in the face to fear it. ‘God’s will be done,” 
he answered quietly, and prepared unflinchingly for the end. 

Meanwhile the danger threatening the van had been noticed 
by Talmash, with the exception of Marlborough the most brilliant 
officer in the British service, who had implored William to hurry 
up the necessary reinforcements. Ormond, with some English 
battalions, was actually on his way to the front when he was 
stopped by Solmes, who demanded where he was going. “To 
sustain my friends,” the Duke replied warmly. He was at once 
ordered to retire. At last some cavalry, amongst whom were the 
Life Guards and the First Dragoon Guards, were pushed forward 
into the meadows, where they soon found themselves almost in 
as great danger as the troops they had been sent to support. 

The lull which had followed the rout of the Swiss was coming 
to an end. The French could be seen working up in dense 
masses all along the front. Luxembourg, having brought forward 
the six battalions of the brigade Zurlaube in the centre, and 
having given directions for the brigade du Roi and the Dauphin’s 
brigade of dragoons to be massed with the battalions of that of 
Champagne on the extreme right, galloped over to the Guards, 
and ordered them to advance upon the left. A brilliant crowd of 
officers had gathered round the Marshal in front of the brigade. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the excitement, the voice of Rennold 
was heard proposing that the attack should be delivered with the 
sword, The suggestion was warmly supported by Vaguenain, 
and echoed by the throng. Luxembourg gave his consent. The 
royal Princes and a number of great nobles rode to the head of 
the brigade. Chartres was there, and Condé, Louis of Bourbon, 
and Armand de Conti, Vendéme, Villeroy, and Turenne, Tilladet, 
De Gassion, and the Grand Prior. Davejean gave the word. 
Every man flung his musket across his shoulders by its sling, 
and drew his sword. The drums beat the charge, and the whole 
body whirled down the slopes at the double. 

Out in the brilliant sunshine of the Sunday afternoon Mackay 
waited for the dark. His regiments had been under arms for 
fourteen hours; they were bleeding from the late desperate 
struggle, out of which they had emerged victorious; and they 


knew that they had been deserted, but not a man of them 
failed him :— 


“They dressed their slender line; they breathed deep, 
And with never a foot lagging or head bent, 
To the clash and clamour and dust of death they went.” 
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There was little firing; it was a murderous struggle with cold 
steel, for the British, without hope of victory, refused to give 
ground or to yield. The grass became slippery with blood, and 
the corpses thickened under foot ; but the contest never slackened. 
Long after Mackay, and Balfour, and Angus, and most of their 
other officers had fallen, the men fought savagely on, plunging 
with the bayonet into the deep masses of the enemy, and sinking 
only under the weight of numbers. Five regiments, severed from 
the rest of the line and completely surrounded, were almost cut 
to pieces. It seemed, indeed, as if not one of them could escape, 
when Auaverquerque, rushing up with two Dutch battalions from 
the left, flung himself into the fight, and brought off the survivors, 
with a gallantry which was for years remembered with gratitude 
round the British camp-fires. More than half a century later, a 
great writer who as a boy had listened to the stories of William 
and Marlborough’s veterans, described the scene in one of the 
masterpieces of our literature :— 


’ ” 


“There was Cutts’s,” continued the Corporal, clapping the forefinger 
of his right hand upon the thumb of his left, and counting round his 
hand—“ there was Cutts’s—Mackay’s—Angus’s—Graham’s—and Leven’s 
all cut to pieces ;—and so had the English Life Guards, too, had it not been 
for some regiments upon the right, who marched up boldly to their relief, 
and received the enemy’s fire in their faces, before any one of their own 
platoons discharged a musket. They'll go to heaven for it, added Trim 
... Trim is right, said my uncle Toby, nodding to Yorick—he’s perfectly 
right.” 

The battle had flared up along the whole line, Everywhere 
the allies’ van was being forced back by the flood of assailants 
which Luxembourg was pouring out on it. To the left of 
Mackay’s, Douglas’s brigade was sullenly retiring across the 
meadows it had won with such courage barely an hour before. 
The men had just cleared the first of the hedges, when their 
general noticed that a colour of the regiment, which bore his 
name, had been captured by the battalions which were pressing 
on their rear. Without hesitation he sprang, sword in hand, 
through the hedge. Flinging himself single-handed on the 
enemy, he cut down the officer who was carrying the trophy, 
and wrenched it from his grasp. Then, seizing the staff with 
both hands, he hurled it over the hedge into the midst of his 
own men. A moment later, as he was coolly reclimbing the 
bank, he was killed by a volley from the French. 

Meantime, the Dutch and English Guards were clinging with 
stubborn tenacity to the camp of the brigade de Bourbonnais. 
For an hour they had defied every attempt to dislodge them. 
But while the clump of red and orange uniforms dwindled as 
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the minutes increased, the blue crescent on its front grew denser 
and more dense. Warcup and half his regiment had fallen in 
holding the captured battery ; the Dutch had suffered almost as 
severely, and the handful of survivors, closing doggedly round 
their colours, were being slowly overwhelmed by three of the 
enemy’s brigades. One wing of the brigade de Champagne, 
cheered on by d’Elbceuf, d’Albergoti, and De Montal, was pressing 
on the front ; the other, led by De Bellefonds, and supported by 
the brigade du Roi, was threatening their left; whilst the 
Dauphin’s brigade of dragoons had dismounted and hung upon 
their right. At last with a furious rush the French recarried the 
battery. The Guards, contesting every inch of ground, were forced 
slowly back. At this moment it seemed as if the disaster which 
had overtaken Mackay on the right was to be repeated on the left. 
Suddenly de Gassion and d’Angoulesme, coming at a gallop from 
the rear, placed themselves at the head of the dragoons and ordered 
them to advance. As they did so a brigade of the allies’ horse, 
composed of the dragoons of Fitzharding,* Hesse Marowitz, and 
Eppinguer, swept round the shoulder of the wood, and swung 
themselves out of their saddles. Screwing their daggers into their 
carbine muzzles, and forming rapidly in line, they rushed straight 
into the fight. In a moment they were tearing their way through 
the French dragoons, bayoneting right and left. Then, as the 
whole mass gave way, they flung themselves, with a roar of 
victory, on the right wing of Champagne. Bellefonds was 
mortally wounded, but his men rallied behind the hedges. 
Unable to carry the pursuit any further, the allies drew off, 
bearing in their midst the captured standard of the Dauphin’s 
dragoons, and having enabled the Guards to effect their retreat. 

It was past two o'clock. The allies’ van had been driven in on 
their main body, the left wing of which had at length advanced to 
the wood on the French right front. Though all the advantage 
of the surprise had long since been lost, William did not despair. 
Like Luxembourg, he was never so dangerous as when half 
beaten, and now he was determinedly extending his right to 
take the French in flank. By this time, however, the whole 
French army was rapidly coming into action. A heavy cloud of 
dust on the road to La Bussitre marked the approach of Boufilers, 
whose advanced squadrons were already forming in what had 
become the French centre, the meadows on the left flank of 
the brigade de Champagne. 

The battle, dying down on the French right, flamed out with 
fresh fury on their left. The allies, taking them in front and 


* Now the 4th Hussars. 
VOL. OXVI. 23 
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flank, were beginning once more to drive them back, when Luxem- 
bourg, seeing his danger, ordered De Busca to charge with the 
squadrons of Lorge, while Auvergne extended the line to Little 
Enghien, As De Busca galloped forward he was met by the 
English cavalry. There was mél/ée, in which Brigadier Sooles 
was killed, and Colonel Staples of the Life Guards wounded. 
Then, as the enemy retired, Cholmondeley ordered the horse 
grenadiers to dismount, and charged on foot the French dragoons, 
who had likewise dismounted, and were lining the hedges on his 
front. For a moment the English again carried everything 
before them. Turenne and Fimarcon were killed encouraging 
their men, but the continued arrival of reinforcements at last 
caused the assailants to retire. 

By three o’clock the whole French army was in position, 
Boufflers’ heavy guns had come up, and were thundering at Fagel’s 
brigade, which was clinging to the hill-side on the right fringe of 
the wood. Soubise had massed the Royal brigade on the flank of 
Boufflers’ cavalry, whilst Villeroy had drawn up the brigades, 
Phelipeaux and Dalous, on Soubise’s left; still further to the left 
the troops under the Duc de Maine and De Rozon were extended 
through the thickening hedges up to Little Enghien. 

For three more terrible hours the battle rolled from flank to 
flank. The lines swayed and bent as the death-grapple tightened 
and relaxed, but neither side could gain any material advantage. 
Wherever the fight was sternest the frail figure of the King of 
England was to be seen, now galloping along the front cheering 
and encouraging the men as he swept past, now reining in his 
charger to steady a battalion reeling under a murderous discharge, 
and now heading a desperate attack on the dense masses of the 
foe. “‘Gallant mortal!’ burst out my uncle Toby, surveying 
the mole and bason of Dunkirk from his sentry-box under the 
hornbeam hedges at the foot of the kitchen garden, ‘ Brave! 
brave, by Heaven! THe deserves a crown.’” 

The long summer's afternoon was wearing to a close, the 
shadows were beginning to lengthen along the hedgerows. Still 
the battle raged on, and the tide of begrimed and bloodstained 
combatants ribbed the grass with corpses as it ebbed and flowed. 
Towards five o'clock the Lunenburgers, holding the skirt of the 
wood on the allies’ left, were seen to be in disorder. After a 
furious pounding from Boufflers’ batteries, they had been attacked 
by two French battalions, and were slowly giving way. Realising 
that they were on the point of being overwhelmed, Prince Casimir 
of Nassau, who was in command of the troops on the hill, galloped 
back to the English in his right rear, and begged to advance. 
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Rapidly forming Bath’s * regiment, with the pikes in the centre, 
and the grenadiers and musketeers on each flank, Sir Bevil 
Grenville put himself at its head, and, closely followed by the 
Buffs, moved out from the line. He was only just in time. 
Baron Pibeach, the colonel of the Lunenburgers, had been 
desperately wounded while endeavouring to rally his men. As 
the English neared the hill, the whole mass poured in confusion 
from the wood, hotly pursued by the French. Suddenly, out of 
the crowd of fugitives crowding to the rear, there emerged a line 
of glistening steel, and Bath’s regiment, scarcely discernible from 
its foes in its scarlet stockings and breeches, its blue coats and 
buff cross-belts, strode sternly forward, its three red banners 
waving overhead. A hail of musket-balls smote it in the face, a 
storm of iron from the batteries mangled and tore its flank, but it 
pressed irresistibly on. Not a shot was fired in return: the word 
had gone forth to do it with cold steel ; and as two of its sergeants 
lifted Baron Pibeach from the ground and bore him to the rear, 
their comrades, drowning the roar of the guns in a hurricane of 
cheers, hurled the French infantry from their path, and recovered 
the position. 

They were now on the edge of the sunken road which skirted 
the right of the wood, and Grenville, directing his own musketeers 
and those of the Buffs to line the banks, prepared to meet the 
returning storm. He had not long to wait. Again and again 
the French battalions worked up in dense masses along his 
front, only to surge back rent and maimed by the pitiless dis- 
charge vomited from the pit before them. So for another hour 
the carnage grew, till Prince Casimir, galloping to Grenville’s 
side, gave him the order to retire. 

It was six o'clock. The allies’ drums were everywhere beating 
the retreat. William had at last given up the struggle, and the 
columns were slowly winding to the rear. There was no pursuit. 

Of the fourteen thousand men lying killed and wounded in the 
meadows, almost half belonged to the conquerors, and the defeated 
battalions, sullenly re-entering the defiles, were, as the French 
cavalry quickly discovered, by no means in the temper of routed 
troops. The evening faded into twilight, the twilight deepened 
into night, the night was fully spent, and the dawn of a new day 
was breaking over the sleeping town of Halle when the columns 
reached its gates. The men had been under arms for twenty- 
seven hours. 

By sunrise the long line of ambulances was jolting along the 
Brussels road. When night fell on the city the streets were 
* Now the Lincolnshire Regiment, the 10th. 
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choked by an army of wounded for whom the doctors were unable 
to find accommodation. Hearing this, the Princess de Vaudemont 
ordered mattresses to be spread in her hall, and went out to 
succour the needy. Hour after hour her coach, surrounded by 
her household carrying blazing flambeaux, went up and down 
the city with its dreadful load. By morning her palace had been 
converted into a huge hospital. 

Beyond the possession of the field, Luxembourg gained nothing 
by his victory. Within twenty-four hours William, whose genius 
for repairing a defeat has never been excelled, was ready once 
more to face him with an army which had not suffered more 
severely than his own. The Marshal, however, preferred to rest 
upon his laurels. There were not wanting those who declared 
that he was in no hurry to put an end toa condition of affairs 
which made him a necessity to a monarch who abhorred him; but 
the nation at large was drunk with exultation. The peasants 
lined the roads to cheer the Princes as they rode back from the 
war. The habitués of the cafés could talk of nothing else. In 
the shop-windows of Paris the very scents and buckles were 
labelled “Steinkirks.” At Versailles the ladies of the Court 
appeared with their lace neckerchiefs arranged with studied 
negligence, as a compliment to the gentlemen who on the 
morning of the battle had come galloping to the front with their 
apparel all disordered to stem the flood of the enemy’s attack. 


Freprericx Drxon. 
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Sor a Consideration. 


Tue child kept shifting the glance of her large, hollow eyes 
alternately from one to the other of the two men who were 
bending over the bed whereon she lay, propped up by an old rug 
and a pillow. Presently the doctor gently drew her hand from 
beneath the coverlet, and laid his fingers on her wrist. In- 
stinctively she herself withdrew her other little hot dry palm and 
presented it to her father, who took it between both of his, 
caressing it tenderly. After a while the doctor moved to the 
table in the direction of his hat. The father followed him. 

“Well, doctor?” and the inflexion of his voice revealed a depth 
of anxiety unspeakable. 

The doctor caught it sympathetically. 

“Don’t distress yourself unnecessarily, Mr. Francis,” he replied. 
‘Your little daughter is as well as we can expect her to be under 
the circumstances. The malady, as I have before explained to 
you, has already run its normal course, and under ordinary con- 
ditions I should have hoped to see the child running about by this 
time. These infantile ailments, however, often bring troublesome 
sequele in their train, and in this case there seems to be great 
weakness, combined with an obstinate low fever. Nothing danger- 
ous—nothing dangerous, I assure you: in fact, I was about to add 
that, really, there is no further need for my daily visits here. I 
can do the patient no good. All the doctors’ stuff in the world 
will do her no good; what she requires is fresh bracing air, and a 
generous diet. Is there no place in the country where you could 
get her away to? Without doubt she would mend rapidly under 
such conditions as sea air and farm-house food would supply. 
But on the other hand, let me impress upon you that, although 
the case presents no occasion for continued medical advice, it 
must by no means be neglected domestically. The bad air of this 
locality, and the a—excuse me—the impossibility of obtaining good 
food—a—well—let me say—properly prepared in such houses as 
these must, and will, seriously militate against your child’s 
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recovery. I prescribe, with confidence, good air, good food, and 
plenty of both. These are simple remedies one may say; but, 
remember, if their adoption be too long delayed there will as- 
suredly ensue developments of a grave character. There is a 
point from below which she cannot rally.” 

To most of us the doctor’s words would have sounded cheering, 
full of hope and gladness; but the father’s face dropped, and his 
voice faltered. 

‘Simple remedies,” he echoed sadly. ‘Yes, yes, I understand.” 

The dispensary doctor took up his hat to leave. Mr. Francis 
drew his last half-crown from his pocket, and placed it on the 
table in the curious shamefaced manner with which we all reward 
our physicians. The doctor acknowledged the fee with the 
professional inclination. 

“T will send a fresh bottle of mixture in the morning,” he said ; 
“but do try if you can’t get her away from here somehow. There, 
there, I’m a poor man myself, grinding a living out of poverty 
itself, at this shabby end of the King’s Road. I have no friends 
in the country, or I would try if I couldn’t manage to send the 
child somewhere myself. Don’t give way, Mr. Francis, it is a 
long lane that has no turning. I will run in and have a look at 
the patient occasionally—in a friendly way, you know. Good-bye. 
Good-bye, little Missy; make haste and get better; your father 
will take you to the sea-side if you do, and then you'll get quite 
well, and be able to dig in the sands, and paddle in the water, 
and catch the little shrimps, and all sorts of jolly things. Give 
me a kiss. That’s a dear girl. Good-night, Mr. Francis, 
good-night.” 

Mr. Francis followed the kindly doctor downstairs, and let 
* him out of the mean house into the mean street. A dark street 
ending in a line of light low down, like the red rift on the 
horizon of a stormy evening. He watched his friend till he saw 
him engulphed in the motley throng which bobbed along the rift, 
intent on barrow marketing. Then he went slowly upstairs, 
repeating to himself the doctor’s formula—“ simple remedies.” 
He repeated it again in his mind as he sat down by the child’s 
bedside, then he drove it out with a short hard laugh, and leant 
over to kiss the little one. The girl’s lips were flaky and dry, so 
he rose to get a cup of water and a rag wherewith to moisten 
them. Passing the table he noticed the half-crown still lying 
there. He knew what it meant, and tears almost came into his 
eyes at the delicate kindness it indicated. When he had settled 
with his landlady the previous night, that half-crown was all 
he had left in the world, and he had gone without food all this 
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day in order to be able to pay the doctor his fee in the evening. 
All at once he exclaimed, “ Would Netta like an orange?” 

The child responded eagerly; she was so thirsty, she said. 
Bidding her lie quiet for a moment, he seized his hat and ran 
hastily downstairs. He made his way swiftly up the street, into 
the King’s Road. Here he purchased some lovely luscious Jaffa 
oranges. It was dreadfully improvident, and unfortunately the 
fruit was rather expensive, owing to the season. When he came 
out of the shop he hesitated, then, much more deliberately than 
he had entered the fruiterer’s, he went into a general grocer’s 
and bought a loaf and a piece of cheese. ‘Simple remedies for 
my complaint,” he muttered grimly. 

When he returned he put the fruit on the bed, and Netta’s 
delight was manifest; then he placed one of the cool yellow 
spheres against each of her hot cheeks. He peeled one orange, 
deftly removing every particle of inner pith, and placed quill after 
quill on the child’s lips; holding them there while she drew in 
the refreshing sub-acid juice. He was peeling a second, when 
Netta suddenly asked : 

“ When shall I be able to go and catch the shrimps, father ?” 

“When you get a little better, dear.” 

“But Doctor Jones said I should get better then.” 

“Yes, get better still then. You see, my pet must first of all 
get well enough to be taken.” 

“Oh!” After a pause and a fresh quill, “I think I feel better 
now, father. I’m sure I shall be much better to-morrow. Shall 
we go to-morrow?” 

“No, not to-morrow, dear; father will have to get some money 
first. We can’t go without money, you know.” 

“You'll be quick and get it, won’t you, father?” 

“Tl try, dear.” 

“Is it so difficult, father? Where do other people get theirs 
from?” 

“Here, Netta, just look at this little tiny quill. It’s like the 
new moon. Why, you can pop that in your mouth whole.” 

“That Ican. But, father, you'll try to get that money quickly, 
and take me away. I feel I should die if I stayed here much 
longer. It’s so stuffy.” 

“T'll do all I can for my Netta.” 

“ How old am I, father?” 

: “You are seven years old, Netta.” 

“How long is it since God took mother away to live 
with Him?” 

“A very long time now, dear.” 
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“Did God take her away because it was so stuffy here ?” 

“ Perhaps, Netta.” 

“Do you think if she could have gone and paddled in the sea, 
where it isn’t stuffy, God would have let her stop?” 

“Oh my child, my child!” 

“Why, you are crying. Poor father! I think you areill. I 
ery, don’t I, when I’m ill? If you went to the sea-side you would 
get better too. Kiss me, and promise faithfully you'll get that 
money and go soon. It will be so nice for us both.” 

“T promise faithfully to do all I can to make my Netta strong 
and well and happy.” He leant over to kiss the child as he 
spoke, and the words contained the fervour of a Petition. 

Gradually the child’s restlessness subsided; she appeared 
inclined to sleep, so he gave her the last draught from the 
medicine bottle, shaded the candle as well as he could from her 
eyes, arranged the pillow, and left her to drop off, while he 
attacked the bread and cheese. He ate well, in spite of his long 
fast, for he was still of a vigorous habit, although privation had 
been his lot of late. He washed down the meal with a draught 
of water. ' 

The child dozed off. After a while the father crept softly into 
the bed and stretched himself out along the edge. Netta had 
sunk into a slumber less uneasy than usual, and Mr. Francis, 
alive to the benefit she would derive from undisturbed sleep, lay 
stiff and motionless by her side, not daring to turn or move for 
fear of awaking her. The constraint of the position and the 
knowledge of its necessity duly bore its fruit of revulsion, and 
after a time the strain of the situation grew well-nigh insupport- 
able; the more, since Mr. Francis was a man whose nervous 
system was somewhat highly strung. But he bore it like a man 
for Netta’s sake. He grew stiff and cramped in his limbs. He 
ached all over, and the tension of his nerves reacting on the heart 
set the arteries in his neck throbbing until his head felt full to 
bursting: yet he bore it all for Netta’s sake. In course of time, 
however, he became more inured to the position, but his brain 
correspondingly developed an activity which precluded all idea of 
sleep. As he lost the consciousness of what was actual physical 
torment he became more keenly alive to the mental torture in- 
duced by his unhappy general circumstances. ‘There he lay 
through the weary watches of the night, thinking, casting, 
and planning, embracing in his thoughts all chances and con- 
tingencies, and the round of his speculations led him invariably 
again to the hopeless present. 

He looked back, seeing himself once more at Oxford, just coming 
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down after his three years’ residence spent in reading for his B.A. 
and the acquirement of expensive habits. Then the great crash 
at the bank, his father’s terrible disgrace, ruin, and sudden death. 
He saw himself idling, postponing, and drifting, frittering away 
the money left him under his mother’s will, ever waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, too fine and proud again to seize the chances 
when they came to him. He beheld his money gone, and the 
world turning its back on him for an invertebrate; he, at length, 
sinking his name as an assistant master in a school for less than 
a valet’s wages, and without his perquisites; his mad marriage 
with the pretty girl who came to teach the little boys; the 
duplication of his responsibilities, his shabbiness, and the coming 
down to worse and worse; Netta’s birth and the death of her 
mother, dead from the want of those necessaries the poor see 
flowing round them in a Tantalan flood; the dying out of hope, 
and the crushing of the spirit ‘neath the Juggernaut wheels of 
the daily round; the law-writing, which the remorseless tap of 
the type-machine had hammered out to nothing; the cab-driving, 
the collision, and the vindictive proprietor marking his licence 
with the red ink which puts its bearer beyond the pale of similar 
employment. He saw himself a grocer’s shopman till Netta’s 
illness (the grocer had a young family) had hurled him from that 
exalted position. And now where was he? What hope or 
prospect had he? He was simply played out, utterly and 
irremediably at the end of his tether. Turn which way he would 
the outlook was blank. He reckoned his assets at 1s. 9d., with a 
sick child, no food, and a fresh week’s rent accruing. What 
could he do? He was done. There was the workhouse— 
Netta must be provided for. For himself he cared nothing. 
Had it not been for the child he would have solved the great 
Problem before this. He was no good on earth. But the child, 
the child! Thoughts of a pan of charcoal crept into his mind, 
but the little one would succumb first, and he dreaded the time 
that must elapse between her passing and his own. Yet, as 
things were, she would surely die and leave him soon; and he 
groaned in his anguish, for his love for Netta was the one green 
spot in his barren life. What could he do? Could he but assure 
the child’s future he would sacrifice anything. Should he appeal 
to his brother for the child’s sake—to that younger brother whom 
he knew to be a successful man ?—a contrast to himself in every 
way. The brother whom he had never got on with in prosperous 
days, who had never held out a helping hand (true, never asked), 
and who had ignored his existence. A hard man, that brother, 
whose social rise he had marked from afar; a man who never 
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bestowed a kindness without exacting or foreseeing a return for 
it. What could he offer his brother in return for Netta’s future, 
or—and he almost laughed aloud at the ridiculous notion—what 
could his brother exact of him? Then a thought flashed across 
his mind, and he lay appalled for a while at its greatness. He 
did know what his brother wanted most of all things in this 
world, and he, Francis, alone of all men could "bestow it. By 
God, he should have it at the price! He lay awake there fiercely 
thinking it out, and thus thinking fell asleep. 


Il. 


Martuew’s Inn is an oasis of quiet amid a Sahara of sound. The 
roar of the busy world surrounds it from Fleet Street, Holborn, 
and Fetter and Chancery Lanes. You may enter the Inn from 
Chancery Lane through an arch where a janitor in a hat with a 
gold band keeps a sharp look-out for those natural enemies of 
order, boys and hawkers. In his leisure time, which is great, the 
porter attends to the strip of garden which runs along the fronts 
of the houses on the right-hand side. Queen Anne, and early 
Georgian, are these houses; and some: of them have deep well 
staircases of stone, where, if you stand and look upwards, you may 
see painted ceilings and heavily friezed cornices. The porter, 
who was cleaning his boots inside his bit of a lodge, eyed Mr. 
Francis somewhat hostilely as the latter lingered before the row 
of garden houses as if undecided which particular one he wanted. 
Presently the searcher seemed to have lighted on his object, for 
he walked rapidly towards an immaculate brass plate bearing the 
inscription “Gordon, Wynnett, and Gray.” ‘This firm evidently 
had a whole house to itself, as was meet for solicitors of such 
eminence. Without that hesitation which betrays impression 
Mr. Francis tugged at the bell handle, whereupon the door 
quickly opened at the hands of a commissionaire, who jerked up 
the latch by means of a wire whose “puil” hung in the sort of 
glass case he occupied at the end of the hall. 

“Is Mr. Wynnett in?” 

“What name? ” enquired the commissionaire non-committingly. 

Mr. Francis hesitated slightly before replying, then he gave it, 
and the commissionaire wafted it aloft through a speaking-tube. 

Some moments elapsed, and Mr. Francis stood looking up the 
staircase at Aurora with attendant nymphs lifting the dark 
mantle of the night with the tips of her rosy fingers. 

The reply came down, “Mr. Wynnett was teat but Mr. 
Gray would see Mr. Francis upon any business.” 
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For a moment Mr. Francis stood irresolute, then he said: 

‘Have you a sheet of paper and an envelope?” 

These were pushed over to him somewhat grudgingly. When 
he had written on the paper he placed it in the envelope, which 
he secured carefully and addressed. After waiting to make sure 
the gum was dry, he told the commissionaire to take the note 
upstairs to Mr. Wynnett. 

The doorkeeper came back, saying: “ Will you step this way, 
please?” 

Mr. Francis ascended to the first floor; ten seconds later he 
stood in the presence of his brother. 

He had been ushered into a handsome apartment perfectly 
appointed; a legal library, with all the lawyer’s accessories of 
lettered deed-boxes and littered tables. Ata magnificent carved 
mahogany knee-hole desk strewn with bundles of papers sat the 
head of the great firm of Gordon, Wynnett, and Gray. He was 
a dry, old-before-his-time looking man, with a piercing grey eye, 
and hard lines about the clean-shaved mouth. He pointed toa 
chair which stood at a respectful distance from his own, saying in 
deliberate tones : 

“T have consented to see you, Francis, for the sole reason that 
you have never attempted to force yourself upon me before, and I 
have deemed this a fitting opportunity of informing you that I do 
not wish you to do it again.” 

“ An interview was scarcely necessary for that, William.” 

“It was of your seeking, not mine,” replied William, angrily. 
“And let me tell you,” he added, “that if your object is to ask 
the assistance your appearance implies, you will find you have 
sought it in vain.” 

“You are a hard man, William. Do you know I am without a 
stiver, and that my heart is breaking for the child who is dying 
before my eyes for want of fresh air and decent food ?” 

“T know you have given hostages to fortune all the days of your 
life, and with the inevitable consequences.” 

“ A man cannot help his misfortunes, William.” 

“Don’t drivel, Francis; our misfortunes are of our own 
individual making.” 

“But we may find their origin in the making of the individual.” 

“And the net result, stripped of sentiment, is the survival of 
the fittest. The fool squanders his talent, and goes to the wall; 
the wise man uses the gifts God gave him.” 

“ And the greatest of these is charity.” 

“Charity! Bah! An invention of the enemy. It breeds ten- 
fold in the receiver the sins it is supposed to redeem in the giver. 
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You, Francis, have come to grief through your own failings, and 
now you want help. You wish me to credit myself with a sense 
of virtue by affording you the means for a fresh crop of failures. 
I will not do it. Listen to me: We both started fair after our 
father’s disastrous collapse. You see me here, I see you there, 
each the architect of his own fortune. You had £3000, so had 
I. You loafed about, idling and dreaming, until your capital was 
gone, and you went from bad to worse through sheer lack of 
energy and resolution. You were willing at all times to shift the 
troubles of life on to the shoulders of anyone who would bear 
them for you, and you were purely and unadulteratedly lazy. Not 
content with going to the dogs yourself you persuaded an unhappy 
woman to cast in her lot with yours—a dastardly act—and you 
dragged her down to the gutter to die of starvation. You will 
say you loved her: then I say, God help those you love. 
Love, I take it, predicates an interest in another’s welfare. You 
are steeped body and soul in your own idea, and are clothed from 
head to foot in a selfishness which, mayhap, even deceives its 
wearer. Now,” he continued, “what did I do? I worked. I 
used my capital wisely by articling myself to a high-class firm of 
solicitors, and by dint of striving, working, and strict rendering 
I have attained the position I now occupy. I curbed my inclinations 
and my desires, and [ assumed no responsibilities. Your pseudo- 
moralist will call me selfish; in reality, my conduct was the 
highest form of unselfishness, inasmuch as it contained no 
potentiality for injury to man, woman, or child. I was lucky, I 
admit, if you believe in luck, for Gordon was the ‘firm’ then, and 
he left me the business ; but pluck, duty, and energy will bring a 
man to the front under any circumstances. I have risen; you— 
what have you done?—simply disgraced me in driving cabs and 
by other objectionable callings. Do you suppose, although you 
dropped your surname, that no one in London knows that Sir 
Francis Wynnett has been some time serving in a grocer’s 
shop at Chelsea?” 

“Tf you didn’t like the grocer’s shop, why didn’t you try to 
take me out of it? Idon’t admit I should have allowed you to 
do so, but why didn’t you offer?” 

“Because it is against my creed. I will offer no man a 
premium for failure, and, much as your goings on may torture 
me, I will not do violence to my principles. Do you know, 
Francis, that the accident of your prior birth to mine is the one 
drop of bitterness in my cup of life. You smile—you, the degrader 
of the title I might adorn, had I been the elder. When I think 
of it I hate you, who keep me out of the place nature fitted me to 
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fill. With my wealth I could re-endow the title; and I would 
marry to-morrow, and beget children to inherit it. You—you, 
wretched, trifling, indigent—stand between me and my ambition. 
I curse you when I suffer myself to dwell upon the subject, and I 
will not help you. Your holding of the title is the cross I bear 
through life.” 

He sank back in his chair exhausted with his excitement. 
Francis drummed softly on the table with his fingers. “As I 
expected,” he muttered. After a pause he said aloud :— 

“Well, William, everything comes to the man who waits. 
You have reproached me for what you are pleased to term my 
inclination to shift my responsibilities. Suppose, new, I execute a 
change of front, and instead of proposing to transfer my burden, 
I offer to relieve you of yours.” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“ Listen to me, William. I have a sick child at home; she is 
destitute, and dying from want. For that child’s sake—but, 
there, you cannot understand. Were I to tell you how I love her 
you would just deem me a weak fool, and the heart of the weak 
fool is as far above your comprehension as the stars of the outer 
space. Business, hard, dry, strong, Chancery Lane facts are your 
measure. Let us come to them. If you will give me £100 for 
present use, and will undertake to provide for my Netta, you shall 
have the title.” 

“T—you—lI don’t understand you.” 

“T will kill myself, William.” 

William started violently as the terrible temptation struck him 
fall in the breast. His face assumed a pallor so ghastly that 
“Mr. Francis” —to retain his old name—at first imagined his 
brother was about to faint. He clenched his hands so tightly 
that his nails cut into the palms. He had risen, and stood there 
with his whole being working like that of a man in an epileptic 
seizure. His brother sat gazing at him curiously. Presently 
Mr. Wynnett gasped out: 

“T cannot consent to this, Francis.” 

“Why not? You have a contingent interest in my death, and 
that you have long been anxious to hear of it, is proved by your 
intimate acquaintance with all my movements. Iam a failure, I 
admit. Iam no good on earth, as you justly suggest. Life is a 
burden, and it comes natural to me, as you have said, to desire to 
shift it. I honestly tell you that had it not been for the child 
you would have been Sir William Wynnett long ago. Don’t be 
frightened and twitch all over; I thought you were a strong man. 
My suicide need not weigh heavily on you. You stand there—I 
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can see it—like Macbeth, letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would.’ 
I simply ask you to provide for my daughter when you come into 
the title, yet you stand there trembling like a boy detected in 
stealing apples. Free your mind from all speculation, and fill it 
instead with the glow of righteousness due to a philanthropic 
uncle who assures the future of his niece. Come, don’t be weak- 
kneed. Let us get to business; bring out your stamped paper, 
and let us draw up an agreement, or whatever you call it, in 
those legal terms of which you are an acknowledged master.” 

“T cannot permit it.” 

“Pardon my pointing out, William, that you can’t help yourself. 
If I choose to go home and blow my brains out, you can’t prevent 
me; so why not look at the whole proposition philosophically ? 
You are not afraid, are you? Look, then, here’s a sop for your 
conscience. I tell you plainly that I am determined to shuffle off 
this mortal coil. Will you, therefore, do one good and generous 
action in your life, and agree to provide for my child; or, with 
your present knowledge, are you resolved to acquire all benefit 
of my suicide for nothing? Do you follow me? You see, there 
is nothing to be afraid of ¢f you are not niggardly.” 

The struggle in William’s heart was over. He sank down in 
his chair a beaten man. 

“ Afraid!” he muttered. ‘“ Afraid! we will see. What do 
you wish me to put ?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“Mr. Francis ” sat for a while, thinking. At last he spoke : 

“Say that you undertake to pay Netta £500 a year for life, and 
that you charge your estate with the payment of that sum. The 
consideration I leave you to invent.” 

“With certain provisions, Francis.” 

“ With certain provisions, William.” 

Then a deep silence fell on both, broken only by the sound 
made by the writer’s pen as it glided over the folio. Mr. Francis 
sat staring abstractedly at the wall opposite, with a gaze that 
penetrated it and looked far out into the future. He saw his 
Netta well and happy, caressed and joyful, remote from sordid 
care and all ignobleness: her life bright in an assured future, 
with a tender spot still in her heart for her dead father. He saw 
the child saved from the present, and growing up in the beauty of 
her promise, loved and loving till nature bade the father’s image 
grow fainter and fainter under the usurping influence of a younger 
form, until it became—ah well! a memory. A tear rolled down 
his cheek, but he thought, as Sydney Carton may have thought: 


“This which I do is a far better thing than I have ever 
done.” 
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He was roused from his reverie by William pushing over the 
paper, and saying, “ Read that.” 

Stripped of its legal phraseology, the deed briefly recited that 
Whereas William Wynnett, of etc. was indebted to Sir Francis 
Wynnett in the sum of £5000, Sir Francis agreed to give a full 
discharge for the aforesaid amount in consideration of William 
undertaking to pay Netta, Sir Francis’s daughter, the annual 
sum of £500 for life, to commence immediately on the decease of 
her father. Provided always, that Sir Francis died before reaching 
the age of forty-five, and during the lifetime of his brother. Also, 
that the property known as Nos. 6 & 7 Mathew’s Inn, held by 
William in fee simple was to be charged with the payment of this 
annuity. Whereof a memorandum etc., etc. 

Then was the dreadful compact duly signed, sealed, and 
delivered. 

When the witnesses had left the room, William turned to his 
brother, and suid in the stony, calm, professional voice in which 
he might have addressed an unfamiliar client :— 

“You have observed [the endorsement of the title. Here is 
your deed, and a cheque for the £100. You will require to make 
a will, citing this instrument, in your daughter’s favour, and 
appointing someone executor and her guardian.” 

“Thank you, William. You are behaving very well. I don’t 
think there is anything else.” 

“Then we may consider this interview at an end?” 

“Ye—es. Well, good-bye, William. Good-bye,and thank you 
very much. You'll shake hands, won’t you? It is for the last 
time, you know. Good-bye, goodbye.” 

William slowly put forth his hand; it was icy cold. ‘“ Good- 
bye,” he said with an effort. 

And “ Mr. Francis” passed out from his brother’s sight for ever. 


III. 


‘Mr. Francis’ cashed’? his cheque. He bought delicacies for 
Netta: chicken, jelly, beef juice, fruit, and lots of other tempting, 
strengthening dainties. Further, he purchased a doll, and, at 
a law stationer’s, a sixpenny will form. He sprang up the 
stairs of his lodgings with the step of a man endowed with hope, 
and he broke into the little room with a bright laugh, almost 
shouting : 

“Tt’s all right, Netta, I’ve got the money. You shall go and 
catch the shrimps.” 
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Netta was lying quietly in bed. She looked very ill, but she 
smiled at her father’s coming, and she burst into raptures at his 
tidings. 

“ And here, Netta, I’ve bought you a doll to play with, and lots 
of nice things to make you strong and well.” 

“Oh, you good father,” she cried. “I must kiss you for all 
this. But what a lot it must have all cost.” 

“Mr. Francis” prayed silently she might never know that cost ; 
but he answered cheerily, and led her away from the subject by 
asking whether Mrs. Tew, the landlady, had been kind and 
attentive during his absence. 

“ Yes, she came in several times, but it was very lonely without 
dear father.” 

That night Mr. Francis sat down to make his will. The terms 
and the disposition were sufficiently patent ; what occasioned long 
and anxious deliberation was the filling of the space he had left 
for the insertion of the name of the person to be appointed Netta’s 
guardian. He knew of no one in the wide world to whom he 
could appeal with confidence in this important matter. The 
whole business seemed to come suddenly to a standstill, and his 
project to be wrecked on the necessity for making all things safe 
and straightforward. At last, in his dilemma, he thought of the 
kindly doctor, who had expressed such affectionate interest in Netta, 
and such delicate sympathy with the affairs of her father. Yes, he 
would insert the doctor’s name. The doctor was a poor man, and 
the sum he would be justified in using from Netta’s annuity, as 
her contribution towards her own maintenance, would materially 
assist his own domestic arrangements. He would write a letter 
setting forth all this, and throw himself on the doctor’s humanity. 
He felt as sure of the doctor as of himself. In quite high spirits 
he took the will downstairs for Mrs. Tew and her daughter to 
attest. Then he came back and wrote the letter. With a light 
heart he sealed the deed, the will, the letter, and £95 in notes in 
a packet, which he addressed to the doctor, and put it carefully 
away ina drawer. He took a long look at the sleeping Netta, 
and he sighed; but it was a sigh of relief. Then he stretched 
himself along the edge of the bed, to fall asleep in an instant. 

The next day he rose refreshed, and conscious of a feeling of 
elation, due to the possession of a settled purpose, and the clear 
perception of its issue. All the morning he devoted himself to 
Nettau. In the afternoon, when Netta was dozing, he went out 
quietly and made a round of the chemists’ in the Fulham Road. 
He purchased a pennyworth of laudanum at each shop. These 
small quantities he amalgamated, when he got back, in one of 
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Netta’s empty physic bottles. The laudanum bottles he made 
away with. The remainder of the day he spent by the child’s 
bedside, chatting and playing with her. The doll was a vast 
source of amusement, and he was called upon to assist at all those 
celebrations of doll-worship which are dear to the infant mind, 
and which poor Netta, too weak to undertake herself, had often 
to exercise vicariously. As the sun began to decline, however, he 
grew somewhat restless, and kept leaving the bedside to gaze out 
of the window. All at once Netta asked : 

“Why do you keep looking out of the window, father? I want 
you to play with me.” 

“T am looking at the setting sun, Netta.” 

“But you can see that to-morrow.” 

“T think not, dear. I mean, I believe it will be cloudy 
to-morrow.” 

** Doesn’t the sun set in the sea, father?” 

“It appears to from some places, Netta.” 

“Shall we see it?” 

He went over and placed his arm round the child’s neck. 

“ Netta,” he said, “ would you mind going to the sea without 
me?” 

The child opened her large eyes with wonder and dismay. 
Then she nestled closer against him. 

“T would rather stay with you, father.” 

“Yet if you stay here, where it’s so stuffy, you might die.” 

“T would rather die than leave you, dear father.” 

“But you would have to leave me if you did die, Netta.” 

Netta could not explain it was survivorship she dreaded, but 
two big tears coursed down her cheeks, and she clung closer to her 
father. After a time, as it grew dark, the child’s clasp relaxed, 
and she sank back asleep. 

“Mr. Francis” lighted the solitary candle and sat down at 
the table. “It must be,” he thought. “It must be. She will 
soon get over it. Children have short memories for the sorrowful. 
Fresh scenes and brighter surroundings will quickly heal her 
little grief. Nay, more, it is my life or hers. Which is the 
worthier? Hers is a clean white page, ready for the writing of 
an angel; mine is blotted, smeared, erased, scrawled across with 
the one word ‘failure.’ Yes, as the doctor said, it is a long lane 
which has no turning ; we have come to it, and for me it leads 
to the Valley of the Shadow of Death.” He sat there some time 
longer; at last he rose, took out the sealed packet, and placed it 
conspicuously on the mantel, then emptying the Jaudanum into a 
glass, he drank it off. He washed out the glass, and threw the 

VOL. CXVI. 20 
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bottle out of window. He walked over to the bed, and kissed the 
child softly. Then he sat down again, and waited. 

The first sensation of nausea passed off, and he became 
conscious of a curious feeling of exaltation. He was glad he 
had done this thing; for the first time in his life he was satisfied 
with himself. He felt quite buoyant, and a deep wave of 
benevolence towards all men took possession of him. Then a 
more reposeful influence set in, with a dreamy state in which 
images and ideas flitted rapidly, and without effort, before his 
mind, confused and inconsequent, as one state of consciousness 
quickly succeeded another. His fancies, however, seemed to 
revolve mostly round his Oxford life, trivialities chiefly prepon- 
derating ; and one sentence from some work he had at one time 
read kept rising constantly before him, due no doubt to its 
bearing on his present condition. “The only way the will can 
retard the action of sleep is by determinately fixing the attention 
on some definite object, and resisting every tendency in the 
thoughts to wander therefrom.” 

He was startled by a cry from Netta. The child was sitting 
up in bed a prey to the acutest terror. 

“Father, father,” she cried; then, seeing him before her, with 
an expression of relief: “Oh, I dreamt you had left me, and 
I was all alone by myself in a dark place for ever. Father, you 
will never leave your little girl, will you? I was so frightened, 
and I thought I should die. Dear, dear father, I do so love you.” 

She threw her arms around him and lay on his breast, sobbing 
and imploring as though her little heart would break. 

Then was the father’s soul torn asunder, and the emotions 
which rent him leapt to his lips in those terrible words “Too late!” 

He was endeavouring to calm the child when Mrs. Tew 
appeared at the door with a telegram. He opened it. 

“Your brother has met with a fatal gun accident. His last 
words desired me to inform you without delay: Letter follows. 
Gray.” 

He dropped the paper with a cry of despair. His sacrifice 
was in vain. His brother had died before him, and the deed 
was a dead letter! Too late, too late! He stood like one 
stricken with palsy, trembling from head to foot, staring straight 
out, hopeless and helpless. Gradually the haunting sentence 
rose again from the depths of his memory, and he seemed to 
behold the words, like Belshazzar’s warning, traced in letters of 
fire on the opposite wall. but the insidious drug was doing its 
work. He was becoming drowsy, he felt inclined to relax his 
grip of things, to sit down and wait, to surrender his faculties, 
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and to drift quietly out towards the unknown. With a sudden 
effort he shook off the lethargy. He must try and save himself 
for Netta’s sake. He knew the only way to fight the narcotic 
was to keep up the action of the heart and of the respiratory 
centres by vigorous exercise. No time was to be lost. Summoning 
Mrs. Tew, he left Netta in her charge, explaining how the accident 
to his brother necessitated his going out at that late hour. He 
tore up the deed and the letter; then kissing Netta for, alas, too 
probably the last time, he quitted the room. Going down into 
the kitchen, regardless of Mrs. Tew’s daughter’s surprise, he 
mixed a huge draught of warm mustard and water, drank it, and 
hastily left the house. 

He had not gone five yards before he was violently sick. So 
far, good; but would he have the strength to fight the amount 
of poison he had already absorbed in his system! He must 
fight it. For once in his life the-spirit must rise superior to the 
flesh, and his will conquer and exorcise the opium fiend he had 
taken unto himself. He must endure the struggle alone and 
unaided. It was of little use his going to the doctor; besides, 
that would involve a confession he shrank from making—a con- 
fession which must either brand his dead brother, or accuse 
himself of cowardly selfishness. Then he recollected that in 
this ranging of his thoughts he was frittering away his strength. 
Netta! It was all for Netta’s sake! Netta must be his “idea!” 
Let him enshrine the child in his mind to the exclusion of every- 
thing, and think and think and think of her until he actually 
rendered her objective. 

He walked along the almost deserted King’s Road with the 
child well-nigh concreted before him. Resisting every impulse to 
wander from his central idea, resolutely returning to it when the 
incidents of the way conspired to lessen its intensity, he strode 
across the Square and down Sloane Street. This end of the 
town was quiet and comparatively empty, but as he went up 
Piccadilly towards the Circus, sounds and signs of life began to 
assail him. The streets grew thronged, the crowd noiser, and 
by the time he reached Waterloo Place the “ West End by 
Night” surged round him in a turgid flood, whereof the particles 
are dissoluteness and necessity, with a leaven of inquisitiveness. 
“Mr. Francis” marched on, deaf to all the sounds, blind to his 
surroundings, his senses concentrated upon the beacon light he 
himself held out before him. Again and again he strove with, 
and conquered, the recurring feeling of sleepiness which crept 
over him. He crossed Trafalgar Square, and there arose a 
terrible longing to sit down on the steps and give up the fight. 

202 
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He craved fiercely to be allowed to close his eyes, to snatch one 
instant of delicious sleep, and he walked down the Strand like 
an automaton, bearing Netta in front of him by dint of a force 
of will that was superhuman. He passed through Fleet Street 
with its patches of electric-lighted newspaper offices, its subdued 
hum of throbbing presses, its few dark flitting forms, and 
the occasional rush of a cart laden with the wet sheets. He 
stood still near Ludgate Circus in the glare of a “ privileged” 
tavern, open at that hour for the accommodation of the printers. 
He put his fingers to his neck. He could scarcely feel the 
pulsation of the arteries. This slowing of the heart’s action 
must, he knew, prove fatal before long, and although as quickly 
as the thought occurred to him he put it aside in accordance with 
his plan, yet he sped as rapidly as he could up Farringdon Street 
till he came to the Viaduct steps. Up and down those steps he 
ran, stimulating his heart until he became fearful of defeating 
his object through exhaustion. On he went down ghostly 
Newgate Street and shadowy Cheapside, till he came to the 
deserted place in front of the Royal Exchange. His footfalls 
echoed hollow in narrow Lombard Street, hub of the nation’s 
wealth ; but not a thought of this nor of any did he for a 
second of time suffer to obscure the idea he had projected for 
himself. Netta, Netta, Netta! And the gloomy highways of 
the deserted city seemed fitting places where a man should tramp 
for his life in despairing endeavour to stay the vitality he felt so 
surely ebbing. 

With an intensity of purpose which in time would lead to 
madness, he passed along Fenchurch Street and down Aldgate. 
At Whitechapel he began to meet the market people, and his 
gait grew so unsteady, and his breathing so laboured, that, 
fearing interference or arrest, he turned back along the road he 
had come. He crawled slowly up King William Street; slower 
still he dragged his way through Cannon Street. Then he realised 
it was all over. The exertions he made to prevent himself from 
sinking an insensible heap by the roadside were tragic in their 
fiercevess, and the efforts by which he strove to retain the 
fixation of his mind amid his failing faculties were sublime in 
their pathos. He reeled, he staggered, he groped his way blindly 
with the aid of the projections of the houses. He struggled on 
somehow till he reached the railings of the great Cathedral. 
Alas! he could fight no longer. The end had come. He fell on 
his knees huddling against the southern coping. He felt the 
triumphant poison rising up and blotting out his senses. Netta, 
his beacon, had become dull and obscured before his closing lids, 
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while his breathing was that of a man in an apoplectic fit. With 
a last mighty effort he raised his fast glazing eyes to the Cross. 
A shaft of light from the East struck it, as from an angel’s wand. 
He seemed to gather a little new life. Another effort! and the 
form of Netta once more reappeared in his consciousness. The 
wave of poison seemed to subside. He laid his forehead on the 
cold stone. “O God,” he murmured, “have mercy on me and 
mine.” He had conquered. 

He made his way in the glorious dawn down to the river at 
Blackfriars. Descending the stairs there he laved his brow in 
the cool tide; then he toiled along the Embankment to West- 
minster. There he procured some tea at a breakfast stall, and 
as the world began to wake and move around him he plodded up 
Victoria Street, through Pimlico, towards the King’s Road. The 
thoroughfares were all alive and busy by this time, and the 
shopmen and early clerks noted with idle scorn the forlorn 
dilapidated figure which passed them, little thinking they beheld 
the hero of a struggle such as is mercifully thrust on few. 

“Mr. Francis” went up the steps of the house with the postman, 
from whom he took a letter addressed to himself. He opened it 
listlessly, prone and sore from his dreadful passage through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. It was from Mr. Gray, his 
brother’s partner, who, among other matters, hinted that William 
Wynnett had died intestate. Francis was heir-at-law. 

He went upstairs: Netta was awake. 

“Father, father,” she cried joyously, “you have come back to 
me. I knew you would. I prayed God to send you.” 

Then “Mr. Francis” threw his arms around the beacon which 
had sustained him through the horrors of the past night, and 
resting his cheek against hers, wept like a little child. 


Cyrm MvuLuett. 
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Jn and Out of a London Square. 


(A CHAT OF A CHILDHOOD PASSED IN LINCOLN’S 
INN FIELDS.) 


Tue London square as we know it, with its railed garden and its 
noble trees, is said to be a genuine London invention, and 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields is perhaps the oldest specimen of the kind. 
For it was in the year 1659 that the space enclosed by the houses 
then building in the fields, as they literally were, was conveyed 
to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn “for laying the same 
into walks for common use and benefit, whereby the annoyances 
which formerly have been in the same fields will be taken away, 
and passengers there for the future better secured.” This of 
course need not, and probably does not, refer to the gardens, but 
there is no doubt that this open space was among the earliest in 
London so ornamented. However this may be, when I first made 
acquaintance with, or rather became conscious of the existence of 
“the Square,” it showed every sign of considerable antiquity, and 
was much the same in outward appearance as it is now, except 
(and this is an important exception) that the garden was then 
jealously guarded from all but a few privileged key-holders. But 
I have no intention of here entering upon a history of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. I shall merely attempt to recall some impressions 
of my childish days which are intimately connected with the 
place—so intimately, indeed, that, were I asked when I first knew 
“the Square,” I could no more answer the question than I could 
say when I first knew my own hands or my own feet. For a 
good deal more than forty years “the Square” has been part of 
myself; since all the most impressionable years of my childhood 
were passed in and about it. Its trees and its lawns, its gravel 
paths and its flower-beds were the background of all my earliest 
ideas. 

As I spelt out the first chapters of my ‘Peep of Day,’ and 
gradually assimilated the notion of “the garden that the Lord 
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God planted eastward in Eden,” it was “the Square” that was 
forthwith present to my mind. I could identify the tree of 
Knowledge and the tree of Life with two fine old plane-trees in 
one part of the garden. I could picture to myself the “deep 
sleep ” of Adam on the daisy-clad lawn, in the brilliant sunshine ; 
and early acquaintance with the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, where in fact we lived, enabled me to form at least 
a working hypothesis as to the extraction of his rib. It was easy 
to realise the mist which “went up from the earth and watered 
the whole face of the ground,” for did we not often see it still ss 
the shadows lengthened and the sun went down; and was not the 
grass so wet in the morning, even on the finest days, that it 
soaked our infant shoes right through and rendered necessary an 
immediate change so soon as we were once more within doors? 
And as for the naming of the animals—was there not some 
mysterious connection between this proceeding and the thousands 
of black and white labels attached to the innumerable specimens 
of beasts, and birds, and fishes, and creeping things of every kind 
which sheltered under the ample roof of the Hunterian Museum ? 

And then, as the dark story of temptation and fall was reached, 
I could point to the very gate, in the corner farthest from our 
own entrance, through which the guilty pair were driven. I 
knew the narrow path which led to it, closely bordered with thick 
lilac bushes, and could fix the very spot where the angel stocd 
with his flaming sword turned every way. The serpent himself 
was to me but a magnified copy of one of the long, brown, snake- 
like caterpillars which frequented “ the Square” and were known 
to us in after days by the familiar name of “ walking-sticks.” It 
was indeed a puzzle how poor Adam, even with the most liberal 
expenditure of the “ sweat of his brow” (or “the perspiration of 
his forehead ” as our governess taught us to call it), was to extract 
a living from the granite-paved roads which surrounded us. But 
it seemed possible that he might have found a dwelling-place in 
the garden of Lincoln’s Inn proper, just over the long red wall, 
where, at any rate, there was a fig-tree to supply some of his 
wants. Or again, he might have been driven across Holborn and 
up Southampton Row. to Russell Square, which we always 
considered a very inferior place to our own, and as such, quite 
suited for the abode of those who had fallen. 

Like Adam, too, we were subject to a very solemn prohibition. 
It is true that our Eden had in our day no trees which bore 
fruit ; but at each gate there was a small oval notice-board on 
a short iron stalk which seemed to have grown from the ground 
where it stood, and conveyed from some unseen and mysterious 
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source the warning that we “were strictly forbidden to pluck the 
flowers or tread on the borders.” A haunting dread of Adam’s 
fate kept for years flowers and flower-beds absolutely inviolate 
so far as we were concerned. 

Now I feel bound to confess that to those who only know the 
usual London square with its troops of children of all ages and 
sizes, from the baby in arms to the boy or girl of fifteen, to say 
nothing of the occasional presence of the “quite grown up” 
young men and maidens who play lawn-tennis, these early 
impressions may seem far-fetched. But the truth is that we 
were so far in Adam’s circumstances that we had the whole garden 
to ourselves. Ours was the only private house in the square, and 
the barristers and solicitors who occupied chambers in the others 
were far too busy ever to enter it. Thus it was that we came 
to consider the right of entry as our own peculiar privilege, and 
hence arose in our minds impressions to which no ordinary 
crowded square could ever have given birth. 

But if “the Square” was thus serviceable in assisting us to 
realise the earliest events of the Bible story, it also served as we 
grew older to give interest and reality to much of the information 
we gradually acquired. For instance, when we were told that 
the ground covered by the base of the great pyramid was of 
about the same area as “ the Square,” and that the pyramid itself 
was some fifty or sixty feet higher than St. Paul’s, it was easy for 
us to form some idea of its actual appeatance and size. When 
we knew that “the Square” contained about thirteen acres we 
had some notion what an acre was. 

Again, as we read our history books, it gave us a kind of 
personal interest in the execution of Lord William Russell to 
know that we had around us the same houses which had witnessed 
that tragic scene, and had caught, it might be, the last glances 
of the dying patriot. When we were told of the Duke of 
Newcastle setting out from his house in hot haste to inform the 
king that Cape Breton was an island, we could look from “the 
Square” upon the very door from which he had started on his 
errand in his coach and six. The Sardinian Chapel was close by, 
just through the archway of what was then Duke Street, and we 
could realise exactly what the burning of it must have looked like 
from “the Square,” for we had seen the red glare and the 
shooting tongues of flame which told of the destruction of Covent 
Garden Theatre but a short distance beyond the chapel. 

Once more, we had opportunities of seeing something of the 
occasional phenomena of contemporary history; for were there 
not hustings erected at the corner of the Fields at the General 
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Election? There we could witness from the pleasant security 
of “the Square” the struggling and jostling, and hear the 
shouts of an election mob. And although we wondered with little 
Peterkin “what they did fight each other for,” we were quite 
ready to acquiesce in the verdict of our seniors that the final 
result was “a glorious victory.” 

When we read of the doings of the Franklin search-expedi- 
tions and met with references to tracking bears in the snow, we 
could sympathise to the full with the anxiety of the explorers, for 
we had often gone through the same alternations of hope and fear 
ourselves as we carefully followed up the “spoor” of some stray 
cat amid the snows of “ the Square,” to bring her to bay at last 
under a lilac-bush. 

But enough of “the Square” itself; let us leave our Eden and 
step across the road to No. 39, the official residence of the Con- 
servator of the College Museum—for to us in those days there 
was but one college and one museum. The house is (but I must 
now write was, for it has been pulled down) an old one, substan- 
tially built. Some former occupant had evidently feared burglars, 
for the front door was four or five inches thick, defended by a 
vast number of bolts and chains; while the shutters of all the 
lower windows were, like those of old Trapbois the miser, lined 
throughout with iron. Passing the hall, open to the roof and 
decorated with armour and weapons of every kind, without 
pausing to do more than glance at the beautiful railing of 
hammered iron which guards the great staircase, we make our 
way up a few steps in a dark corner through a massive pair of 
fire-proof iron doors and are soon within “ the college.” 

Now if ever a place on this earth was haunted, it was, and I 
hope still is, the Royal College of Surgeons. But let me not 
be misunderstood. There was no general assembly of the dis- 
embodied spirits of the nameless and numberless dead whose 
skeletons were to be found in the cases of the museum, or 
portions of whose earthly coverings were stored in its bottles ; 
but the place was dominated, and permeated through and through 
by the influence of one great name. There was not a single 
individual connected with the College, from the President him- 
self to the poor woman from Clare Market who scrubbed the 
floors, but was familiar with the name of John Hunter. The 
museum was Hunterian, the professors were Hunterian, the great 
biennial festival oration at the College was Hunterian, and no 
less Hunterian was the banquet which followed it. It was in 
John Hunter’s chair that the Conservator sat, at John Hunter’s 
desk he wrote his letters, and even his private drawing-room 
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was decorated with John Hunter's looking-glass. And then, if 
ene penetrated into the more secret parts of the College it was 
even, so it seemed to our infant nostrils, 2 Hunterian smell which 
attended the great work of remounting in fresh spirit the original 
Hunterian “ preparations.” It was thus that we knew, or thought 
we knew, so well what was meant when the biennial orators spoke, 
as they usually did, of “ working in the spirit of Hunter,’ a noble 
task we thought, but still one involving, like all great deeds, a 
certain “setting aside,” as the speakers said, “of all feelings 
merely personal.” It was a life-sized cast of John Hunter’s 
pony that stood in the College hall, and a bust of John Hunter 
himself that rested on a pedestal in the museum at the very feet 
of the huge skeleton of the Indian elephant. 

But when we have passed the pony, whose effigy, to say the 
truth, speaks more for its master’s affection than for the pro- 
fessional skill of his groom, let us halt before a white door on 
our right hand. A small brass plate bears the simple announce- 
ment “Mr. Owen,” and a few days hence it is to be exchanged 
for one bearing the equally simple substitute of “ Mr. Quekett.” 
To the ordinary stranger these names, perhaps, meant little, but 
to those who knew they meant much. Both Mr. Owen and Mr. 
Quekett were in the direct line of scientific descent from John 
Hunter himself, for each had studied under John Hunter’s 
favourite pupil, William Clift. In every sense they had “worked 
in the spirit of Hunter.” Mr. Owen was by some years the elder, 
and at the time I am speaking of was just about to change the 
scene of his labours, and to infuse something of the Hunterian 
spirit into the working of the Natural History Department of 
the British Museum. The final result of this Hunterian influence 
is to be seen in the present Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington; but its true significance can be adequately realised 
only by those who remember the Natural History collection in 
Great Russell Street forty years ago. So clearly indeed was the 
value of the Hunterian spirit recognised that, when Mr. Owen 
(then Sir Richard) retired, his successor was chosen from the 
same Hunterian school in which he himself had studied. 

But we are straying too far. Let us enter the white door, 
and it may be that when we do so we shall find ourselves face 
to face with both our Hunterians. For it so happens that they 
are now in consultation as to the probable nature of the gigantic 
animal, a few of whose bones have been forwarded to the College 
from some distant corner of the world. So far have they both 
carried their studies in comparative anatomy that each is able to 
form from the very smallest fossil fragment a definite idea of the 
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animal to which it once belonged ; but each has his own particular 
method of investigation. For Mr. Owen a single tooth is sufficient 
as a starting-point; for Mr. Quekett a few bone cells; at least so 
we were told ; but we more than suspected that this was only a part 
of the truth when we saw, as we often did, the careful and 
constant comparisons of bone with bone and tooth with tooth 
which went on in the comfortable room behind the white door. 
Mr. Owen was wont to depend upon the unassisted testimony 
of those two keen round eyes of his which shone so brightly 
behind the high cheek-bones; while his colleague relied more 
exclusively upon the evidence revealed by the microscope. 
Rumours there were indeed that the professors were not always 
at one in their conclusions, or even as to the value of their 
respective methods; but to us these meant nothing, for no sign 
of such controversies as there may have been was ever visible in 
their private intercourse with each other. Mr. Owen acted as 
godfather to one of Mr. Quekett’s sons, and was always a welcome 
guest in the drawing room of No. 39. 

I can see him now—a tall and somewhat ungainly figure, with 
a curious power of moving every part of his body quite irrespective, 
apparently, of the loosely hanging clothes which covered it. Long 
greyish hair, which hung in bundles round his massive head, 
served as a frame to a face which ended in a chin so much 
narrower than the forehead that the general effect of its shape 
was that of a pegtop without a peg. But the resemblance was 
in shape alone, and was only visible at the first glance; for the 
constant play of the bright eyes and the ever-varying charm of 
the expression soon caused it to disappear for ever. There was 
a fascination too about the Professor’s voice, though his language 
was, as it seemed to us, appropriately Hunterian. 

“Dear little fellow! how well he is developing,” he would say 
of his godson, when he called, as he had previously intimated, 
“to inspect the babe.” On one occasion he described how, by 
the accidental breaking of a glass, he was troubled with certain 
“minute spicula,” which remained “imbedded in the muscular 
tissue” of his right hand. And then he had a way, as the con- 
versation went on, of producing from one of the capacious pockets 
of his loose coat some book or other which he had brought as a 
present for one of the children. 

I well remember one afternoon, soon after I had quite mastered, 
as I thought, the art of reading—in fact I had that very after- 
noon been reading The Saturday Review to an old blind aunt of 
my father’s, without, of course, fully understanding what I read. 
The Professor came in and, as the talk followed its course, there 
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came forth from the pocket a copy of ‘The Royal A BC,’ with 
an inscription on the fiy-leaf that it was “presented ” (just like 
& specimen in the museum) to me “by Richard Owen.” I felt, 
of course, that the work was rather too elementary for one who 
could read The Saturday Review, but on reflection it struck me 
that perhaps the Professor thought that some link in the chain 
of knowledge was wanting, and therefore considered that a fresh 
study of first principles was necessary. “ Possibly,” I thought, 
“T have failed to carry out satisfactorily the great Hunterian 
principle of ‘beginning from the most simple forms and passing 
upwards to the most complex.’” SoI sat down in all serious- 
ness to study my new possession, and to assimilate, as I trusted, 
in the true spirit of Hunter those great primary facts of all 
human knowledge, “A was an Archer who shot at a frog,” “B 
was a Butcher who had a great dog”—to say nothing of others 
of equal interest and importance which presented themselves as 
I made my way “upwards” from the “most simple” A to the 
“ most complex” Z. 

But no allusion to Professor Owen in private life is possible 
without some reference to that Professor's wife. Who that ever knew 
her can forget the clever, witty, and accomplished little lady who 
could just reach her husband’s elbow? She, too, like most persons 
and things about the College, was in some sense “ Hunterian,” for 
her father was William Clift, the pupil of Hunter, the protector 
and preserver of the great Hunterian collection during the twenty 
years of “ wandering in the wilderness,” which intervened between 
its founder’s death and its final transference to the College of 
Surgeons. She had passed her childhood in and about the Museum 
and was familiar with its treasures. And if we might for a moment 
pass so far out of “the Square” as to follow our friends to their 
charming little cottage at Sheen—itself a graceful tribute of 
Royal appreciation—it would be difficult to say whether it was 
Mr. or Mrs. Owen who did most to make those delightful informal 
Sunday afternoon dinners remain for all who knew them among 
the sunniest of all “ sunny memories.” 

Let us now return to the room with the white door which 
Mr. Owen, we may suppose, has just vacated in favour of his 
successor. At John Hunter’s desk, in John Hunter’s chair, is 
seated John Quekett—first, and, I believe, only Professor of 
Histology at the College. He is a man in the prime of life; 
but alas! a too zealous “ working in the spirit of Hunter” has 
seriously undermined an originally strong constitution. He is even 
now a crippled victim of that mysterious disease “rheumatic 
gout”; and the consequent impossibility of taking proper exercise 
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has already sown the seeds of the fatal malady which but five 
years hence is to carry him off in the height of a European 
reputation. Against the wall opposite to him are two large 
mahogany cabinets containing hundreds of shallow drawers each 
filled with objects mounted for the microscope. These cabinets 
contain the Histological collection of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, formed, arranged, and catalogued by Mr. Quekett himself, 
whose “descriptive catalogue” of it is a monument of years of 
patient research, and remains to this day a standard authority on 
the subject. 

Over the mantelpiece is an engraving of Sir Joshua’s well-known 
portrait of John Hunter, “ Presented,” as the inscription beneath 
it informs us, “to John Quekett, Esq., by his sincere well-wisher 
William Clift.” Near to it is an oil-painting of two little ugly 
women, apparently twins, one sitting and the other standing ; 
but, puzzled as we children always were to understand how this 
could be, the picture really represents not two persons but one in 
different positions. The little lady who thus seems to be paying 
herself an afternoon visit is one Mdlle. Crachami, a native 
of Italy, whose tiny but perfectly-proportioned skeleton (just 
twenty inches high) is to be found under a glass case in the 
Museum. Opposite to the little dual lady is a portrait of Count 
Boruwlaski, the Polish dwarf, resplendent in scarlet coat and 
white silk stockings; and on the top of a cabinet close by is a 
glass shade, covering a collection of microscopes, illustrating in 
the true Hunterian manner the gradual growth of the instrument 
from the “ most simple form ” of two centuries ago to the “ most 
complex ” “ Ross’s Achromatic” of to-day. 

But, perhaps, the large table in the window is the most truly 
characteristic feature of the room, covered as it is with microscopes 
and their attendant apparatus. Here, if anywhere, all difficulties 
solvable by the aid of the microscope can be solved by the Pro- 
fessor of Histology. And these difficulties are many and various. 
At one time it is the president of the College who brings in a. 
sealed bottle some small piece of a “ morbid growth,” which he 
has removed from the throat of a distinguished patient. At 
another it is Dr. Falconer, the geologist, who has brought a 
fragment of fossil bone from the Siwalik Hills which he is anxious 
to identify. Then, again, a well-known Q.C., who has undertaken 
the defence of a rustic accused of cutting out the tongues of his 
neighbour’s cows, brings a piece of a smock-frock stained with 
blood. The distinguished advocate leaves the room with the com- 
fortable assurance that the blood is “certainly human, probably 
from a scratch,” and can, therefore, be no evidence against his 
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client. He is succeeded by Mr. Albert Way, the antiquary, who 
desires to know the real nature of a little bit of something that 
looks like parchment. It has been found nailed to a church door 
in an Essex village, and tradition says it is part of the skin of a 
Dane who was caught and flayed alive a thousand years ago. 
“Human skin from a fair-haired man,” says the Professor, and 
Dryasdust departs to complete his paper for “ The Society.” 

‘. The next visitor is an attorney from beyond the Tweed, who 
brings a small lump of what is apparently coal; but the question 
“Ts it really coal?” is important; since upon the answer depends 
the assignment to one of two litigants of “ the potentiality of wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” ‘The Torbane Hill mineral is 
not microscopically speaking a coal . . . it is not like any of the 
combustible substances used in this country as coal... it is a 
mineral sui generis.” So runs the Professor’s verdict, and Glossin 
passes out crestfallen, for his client’s case requires that the 
mysterious substance should be coal, and “sui generis,’ how- 
ever interesting scientifically, has no charms for him. 

No sooner has the North Briton left the room than there is a 
great bump, rather than a knock, at the door, and a short man 
enters. His appearance is somewhat extraordinary. In Johnsonian 
phrase he is “ black as a Cyclops from the forge,” for as a matter of 
fact the faithful discharge of his professional duties as stoker of 
the fires which heat the building is not conducive to personal 
cleanliness, at least in outward aspect. A round bald forehead, 
prominent ears, equally prominent teeth, with a gap or two here 
and there, and midway between ears and teeth, cheeks so deeply 
hollowed as almost to disappear from view, surmount a small but 
sturdy body and limbs, clad in linen garments which have once 
been white but are now a dusky grey. ‘“ But what can Cyclops 
want here?” we are inclined to ask. ‘‘ Please, sir, this ’ere kitten 
was among @ lot as was born of an old ’oman’s cat up our court 
last Toosday,” and he plumps down on the table the still dripping 
carcase of a kitten with two heads and five legs. The fact is that 
Cyclops has imbibed something of the Hunterian spirit. Not a 
curious kitten or a malformed rat or mouse is born within the 
purlieus of Clare Market, not an oddly-shaped oyster or an 
abnormal whelk appears on its stalls, but Cyclops (or Scott, as 
he is usually called) secures it at once “for Mr. Quickitt at the 
Collidge.” But Scott, notwithstanding his unprepossessing ap- 
pearance, is a useful man in many ways. It is he that blacks the 
boots of the Professor’s family, and fetches the red worms from 
the mud of the as yet unembanked Thames to feed the fish in the 
Professor’s aquarium. If the Professor has seen an old rusty 
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sword or an antique blunderbuss which has taken*his fancy amid 
the motley collection of some Clare Market fripperer, it is Scott 
who is despatched to make an offer for it, and he usually brings 
back the prize at a cost probably not more than one-quarter of 
that which a personal application from the Professor himself would 
have entailed. ‘Scott,’ said the Professor one day when he was 
making some electrical experiments, “I want a catskin something 
like this,” taking one from his drawer. ‘Can you get me one?” 
“Why, Lor’ bless yer, sir, yes! a much,betterer one nor that. 
Why this ’ere” (pulling out a quantity of fur with his fingers) 
“ain’t even ‘air-tight.” 

But if poor Scott had many virtues he was not exempt from all 
frailties. It would sometimes happen that his scientific ardour 
aroused the ridicule or perhaps the jealousy of some of his fellow 
denizens of Clare Market, and Scott’s Hunterian spirit being 
occasionally “of a Satterdy night” supplemented by spirits of a 
more material and potable nature, a conflict took place. The gaps 
among the prominent teeth, and the occasional “ paid 5s. Od. for 
Scott,” which appears in the Professor’s diary, are thus accounted 
for. Poor fellow! The last time I saw him was a few days after 
his patron’s death. “Ah, sir,” said he, as he wiped away with 
his grimy cap a tear of genuine sorrow from the black hollow of 
his soot-stained cheek, “ ab, sir! we’ve all on us lost a friend.” 
He, individually, certainly had, for when the Professor’s friendly 
controlling influence was once withdrawn, the pure Hunterian 
spirit gradually gave way to the seductions of that which was 
grosser and more material, and Scott’s connection with the 
College ceased for ever. 

And then the Museum itself—it is not for one who knew it 
only as a child to speak of its treasures in any but the most 
general terms. But even a child could understand the Hunterian 
arrangement “from the most simple upwards to the most com- 
plex.” Many a time have I followed the long line of its cases 
from Plant to Mollusk, from Mullusk to Mammal. Well did I 
know the skeleton of Jonathan Wild, and the huge framework 
which had once supported the burly form of Charles O’Byrne, the 
Irish giant. Often had I heard how Hunter had been so anxious 
to make sure of the giant, that he carried the bodythome to 
Leicester Square in his own chariot. I could tell the grim story 
of Dr. Martin Van Buchell and his mummied wife—how the poor 
lady’s embalmed body was carried about by her eccentric husband 
as a public show. I was quite familiar with the features of the 
savage who killed Captain Cook, for his head, preserved in spirit, 
occupied a prominent place in one of the galleries. Then there 
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was the skeleton of the celebrated racehorse “ Eclipse,” and the 
scarcely less famous Chunee, the elephant from Exeter Change. 
Was there not also that interesting case of the man who had been 
run through by the shaft of a chaise, and survived the accident for 
many years until he died at last of something else? But the 
College had had its corporate eye upon him, and no sooner was he 
dead than that good Hunterian William Clift went straight to the 
house, and begged for such portions of the body as would make a 
satisfactory “preparation.” These consisted of the ribs and the 
flesh that covered them, and to avoid any awkward questions he 
fitted the prize round the corresponding parts of his own 
Hunterian self, buttoned his coat tightly over it, and, thus 
loaded, set off at once for the College. There they stand—the 
guilty shaft and the injured ribs—to this very day, like the 
statue of Horatius, “to witness if I lie.” Again, there was the 
knife that was swallowed by the would-be juggler, and the paper 
of pins that some young woman had made a meal of. 

Last, but not least, there were the long rows of human skulls 
of every shape and size—from those of thé barrow-men of pre- 
historic ages to that of the last victim of the Crimean War. 
There, too, was the curious double skull of the Indian child who 
had two complete faces, one turned downwards and the other 
upwards, and had managed to live happily till the age of seven 
years, when she died from a snake-bite. And, as a kind of set-off 
to this doubly-gifted young lady, were there not two poor little 
children in a bottle upstairs who had but one head and one face 
between them ? 

But if the Museum was rich in such relics of mortality as I 
have faintly indicated, it also sometimes attracted living visitors 
who, for many and varied reasons, were remarkable in themselves. 
One day it would be the two Aztec children, with their queer, 
bird-like faces and low intelligence—one could almost suppose 
that the “‘ corporate eye” had already marked them down as 
possible specimens. At any rate, there could be little doubt that 
they came rather to be seen than to see. Another day brought 
the Prince Consort and his suite, while yet another was chosen 
by the young King of Portugal to visit the Museum. Once the 
College was thrown into a state of excitement by the intelligence 
that the Siamese ambassadors were anxious to view its treasures. 
Never shall I forget how these dark-skinned gentlemen in long 
gowns of blue and yellow brocaded silk fell to hugging and 
kissing one another in the hall after they left the Museum, as if 
congratulating themselves on having escaped from the charnel 
house alive. 
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There were other visitors, too, whose calls at the College were 
official—Members of Council, and Presidents past and present : 
Guthrie, Lawrence, Green, Brodie, Arnott, Luke, Travers, South 
—all “men of might” in their day. Of these I remember best 
James Luke and John Flint South—the latter a man whose career 
had, perhaps, not quite come up to his own expectations, for I 
have heard him utter, with reference to himself, the sentiment 
that “the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.” There was one, however, not by any means the least 
distinguished of the many distinguished office-holders of the 
College of whom I have the clearest and most kindly recollection. 
Thomas Wormald, F.R.S., always affectionately spoken of by his 
friends—and he had many—as Tom Wormald, was equally at 
home in delivering a Hunterian oration, or in teaching the boys 
in the nursery to spin their tops. 

During his official visits to the College it was no uncommon 
thing for the Professor’s children to hear his heavy tread on the 
nursery stairs, and his jovial red face and burly, somewhat 
farmer-like form would soon appear at the door. It was, indeed, 
“asight for gods and men”—the Hunterian orator and future 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons setting the whip-tops 
spinning on the nursery floor, and demonstrating practically the 
peculiar virtues of an eelskin lash as a propeller of the “ voluble 
boxwood.” Never have I since read Virgil’s famous simile 
without recalling that scene of the orator in the nursery— 


“Stupet inscia supra 
Impubesque manus, mirata volubile buxum.” 


* * * * 7 


And now it is time my childhood’s chat should end. Imperfect 
as it is, it has, in the main, been constructed on Hunterian lines, 
for did we not begin with the most simple—a child in the Square, 
and have we not passed upwards to the most complex—a President 
of the College of Surgeons? 


A. E. Q. 
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Au American Schoolgirl in England; 
Or, MISS JULIET B. BRINKER, OF DETROIT. 


“We learn that Miss Juliet B. Brinker is about to take her departure 
for Europe, where it is her intention for the next two years to attend 
Miss Tufnell’s fashionable school in Berkshire, England, situated, so we 
understand, not far from the Royal residence itself. Miss Juliet B. 
Brinker is one of Detroit’s most popular young ladies, and will be greatly 
missed by a numerous circle of friends and admirers, above all by that 
select coterie ‘The Push,’ an embryo of the New York ‘Four Hundred,’ 
whose members consist of young people of both sexes, not yet ‘ out’ in 
society, and among whom Miss Brinker has Jong figured as a prominent 
leader. We cordially wish her success and good luck in her new 
undertaking.” 


This announcement was read out at breakfast by a small pale 
boy with a shrill nasal voice. He concluded with—“ Say, Jule, 
how’s that strike you for a ‘Society News?’” 

“Oh, it’ll do—but I ain’t feelin’ dead stuck on Miss Tufnell 
this morning—not sure I'll go at all. Still, there’s no harm havin’ 
it in the Daily Sun and the Morning Leader too. My! How 
small and mean they’ve printed the headlines! Nobody’ll notice it!” 

“ Well, Jule dear, surely it’s big enough if you’ve concluded not 
to go,” remarked Mrs. Brinker mildly. ‘“ And you needn’t unless 
you like, as I’ve told you a dozen times; but you must make up 
your mind to-day or you can’t engage your passage on the 
Arctic with Mamie Topliffe, see? ” 

“To-day! Land’s sakes! Guess I’d better settle it right away to 
go then. But,” added Juliet, “I hope you’ve put it plain and 
straight to the school-marm that I'm not making this trip to 
Europe to lay out my time in study or any cranky notion of that 
sort?” 

“T’ve written Miss Tufnell just what you wish, Jule dear. 
But of course if there’s anything that you don’t like when you get 
there you must just let her know.” 

“You bet Jule ‘ull let her know!” shrieked the small boy. 
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“Say, Jule, what are you goin’ for? Visit Queen Victoria in 
Windsor Castle, eh ?” 

“ You'd best quit being so smart, Hamilton, my lad; somebody 
‘ull have to make you climb down presently ! ” observed his sister 
drily. 

“Don’t rattle your sister now, Hamilton dear, don’t. Jule’s 
goin’ to complete her education and make desirable acquaintances 
among her young school friends,” explained Mrs. Brinker to the 
offended Hamilton. “ Just like Irene and Gladys Tappen did at 
this same school—and now they’re in the highest society of 
London and Paris.” 

“T guess I'll go one better than Irene and Gladys Tappen,” 
remarked Jule. ‘“'They’re not in the real Malborough House set. 
Bell Peachen says they’ve only been to the lawn parties. I'll be 
on the top notch, right there—nothing lower for me—no, sir! 
—when I come out in Europe!” 

“Oh, come off!’ muttered Hamilton, as he left the room. 

Mrs. Brinker looked at her daughter with complacent pride. 
“TI do believe that’s so, Jule dear! Well, have a good time while 
youre young, I say. What day do you want your ‘Sheet and 
Pillow-case Ball ?’” 

“'Waal—what’s the matter with Thursday? Guess we'd better 
have it then—and the farewell hop and supper for the ‘Push’ on 
Monday. I'll give you a list of the names, so you can just go right 
along with the invites fast as you can get—see ?” 

“How many will there be of the ‘Push?’ ” asked her mother, 
preparing to carry out instructions. 

“About forty, I reckon. They'll all come exceptin’ the Chad- 
wicks, They’re mad ’cause I wouldn’t have their chums the 
Sparkes join the ‘Push.’ We can’t admit truck like that—it ’ud 
lower our tone!” 

Her directions given, Miss Brinker sprang on her fleet ‘“ Co- 
lumbia,” and was seen no more that day till she returned for 
dinner in the evening. 

She came home in high spirits. 

“Pearl Sparling’s mother is going to let her give a dance in my 
honor. We're all to go as grown-ups, hair waved and coiled 
latest fashion, of course—decolty gowns and all the ‘jewls’ you 
can pile on. The ‘ Push’ ’ull be there in full force!” 

* * . * 


* 


Juliet’s last week at home was a rush from dressmakers to 
parties from morn till eve. 
That devoted parent, Mrs. Oliver B. Brinker, knew not a 
moment’s respite. She wrote invitations, ordered dinners, lunches, 
2nd 2 
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suppers; interviewed milliners, shoemakers, dressmakers; stood 
for long hours at the telephone transacting her daughter’s business, 
issuing and countermanding orders; and every hour not thus 
engaged she spent in packing trunks. 

“Poppa,” returning in the evenings to his boulverséd home, 
shrugged his drooping shoulders in silence. Like the Irishman’s 
parrot, doubtless, he “ thought the more.” 

“Guess Jule’ll need a mighty lot o’ clothes living so near 
Queen Victoria!” remarked the irrepressible Hamilton, viewing 
three large dress trunks prepared for his sister’s outfit. 

“ Well, Smartie, I can’t go like a ragpicker, can I—not even to 
please you?” replied Juliet. 

“Why, Jule! If Madame Dubois hasn’t gone and silk-lined all 
those skirts and waists! I thought you said some could be made 
on sateen or batiste!” cried her mother, examining a pile of new 
gowns. 

“T did so, at first,” admitted Juliet. ‘ But I concluded to have 
’em all silk-lined when I found you can’t rustle without you've a 
silk lining right against a silk petticoat. I just love a silk rustle, 
and I’m goin’ to have it—all the time,” she added firmly. 

Mrs. Brinker sighed resignedly. 

‘Waal, I hope Poppa ’ull make a pile this fallor I don’t know 
how ever we'll pay Mme. Dubois for all these gowns and your trip 
and schooling, too. You do seem to think we've money to 
burn!” 

“Land’s sakes, Momma, don’t you worry any! Poppa'll pull 
through right enough when Mackinley comes in.” 

“Yes! And how ‘ull we look if Bryan gets there, I should like 
to know!” 

“It makes me tired to hear you talk,” said Juliet, impatiently. 
“Haven't I done allI can? Didn’t I tell you I’d made a wager 
to say my prayers every blessed night for a whole year if 
Mackinley wins. If he’s beat by Bryan, why, I'll turn Atheist. I 
can’t do more.” 

Juliet B. Brinker shook out her silk-lined skirts with the 
consciousness of having made a fair and square compact with the 
Deity, greatly redounding to her credit. 

Her mother half opened her lips to reply, then closed them 
again with the silent reflection that religion and theology were 
perhaps not her strong points, and Jule’s education, secular and 
religious, would, after all, soon be in the competent hands of Miss 
Tufnell. 

She realised in an easy-going sort of way that Jule was getting 
a little beyond her. The Sparling party had revealed to her their 
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fourteen-year old daughter as a full-blown young lady—nothing 
immature or inexperienced about her. No need to tell Miss Juliet 
B. Brinker what colours or jewels brought out her good points, 
or what coiffure best disguised her weak ones. She “was on to 
it,” and in this branch of knowledge could have given points all 
along the line to most English girls of five and twenty. She was 
not pretty, but she knew how to do without that small accessory 
to success, and do without it well, too. “If you’ve got magnetism, 
my dear, you don’t need to have anything else, ’cept a well-cut 
frock!” she confided to her best friend, Pearl Sparling. Pearl, 
who was pretty herself, was fain to agree that a pretty face wasn’t 
a particle of use without that one thing needful. N.B.—She 
knew she had both. 

Juliet received proposals from two of her “best young men” at 
the Sparling’s dance, and though she did not accept either, she 
kept both “on the string,” as she expressed it. 

To one she recommended a trip to Cripple Creek, and said she 
would be guided very much by how he came out on that! 

“He’s making tracks for Colorado, fast as he can get, to pile 
up his everlastin’ fortune,” she laughed to Pearl Sparling. 

The other discomforted swain was informed she “couldn’t be 
hurried any,” she must look around first. “I guess you ain’t the 
only pebble on the beach!” concluded the fair Juliet. 


* * * * e: 


“T think it’s a good thing Jule has gotten this craze for an 
English school,” said Momma to Poppa the day after the ball. 

Poppa thought perhaps it was, and remarked, with the scarcely 
audible voice and self-obliterating manner so frequently to be 
observed in “ Poppas” on the other side, that “a girl couldn’t 
be expected to take much interest in education with half a dozen 
beaux on her string and at least a dozen strings to her bow!” 


* * 7 * 7 


A week later Hamilton read out the following in the Detroit 
Morning Leader :— 


“Miss Juliet B. Brinker sailed last Wednesday on s.s. Arctic for 
England, in company with Miss Mamie Topliffe, one of the belles of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and other friends. She took her departure from Detroit 
Tuesday last on board the morning train to New York city, and was 
accompanied to the depét Ly the following personal friends” (here was 
inserted a long list of ladies’ names). “Nor was Miss Brinker neglected 
by the other sex, for notwithstanding the inconvenience of the hour quite 
a regiment of cavaliers managed to appear, their tribute in the form of 
candy and bouquets nearly filling the car! Miss Brinker was accom- 
panied as far as New York city by her mother, Mrs. Oliver B. Brinker, 
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whose parting with her daughter was of a most affecting nature. Miss 
Brinker, we learn, however, bore up wonderfully through the trying scene, 
sustained no doubt by the prospect of the new life of adventure and 
conquest upon which she is about to enter.” 


This gratifying paragraph was not read by the interested 
subject of it till some two weeks later. It was with fingers, 
trembling with eager excitement, that Juliet opened the Detroit 
paper at the breakfast table of Whyteleaf Rectory, where she was 
paying a week’s visit before plunging straight into the deep 
waters of Miss Tufnell’s establishment. The younger brother of 
her hostess, Mrs. Lechmere, had married a niece of Mrs. Brinker, 
and over this slender bridge Juliet crossed to be received with 
hearty hospitality as an “ American Cousin.” 

The Rev. Canon Lechmere and his family were charming people 
of the purest old-fashioned English type—well born, well bred, well 
connected. No Lechmere had ever been in trade, or, in fact, ever 
made money in any way. Some of them had been known to spend 
it, not wisely but too well, and the rest had suffered in consequence 
—but in stoical silence. They were Tories of the deepest dye, yet 
possessed of a courtesy and breeding so perfect, the unsuspecting 
were generally deluded into believing the Lechmeres really held 
all men to be brothers. 

Jule had never before come in contact with this type of an old- 
world civilisation She felt as though carried up in a balloon and 
forced to inhale air so rarefied it nearly choked her. This sensa- 
tion, hardly perceptible on her arrival, so friendly and charming 
were her hosts, increased every day she spent at Whyteleaf Rectory. 
Each fresh topic of conversation seemed to send the balloon soaring 
higher into unknown spheres, farther and ever farther from poor 
Jule’s familiar vantage ground. A strange tightening made itself 
felt in her throat as she devoured the Detroit paper and touched 
her own world again with firm feet. ‘ Conquest and adventure, 
indeed! There had not been much of either, so far,” thought 
Jule sadly. 

“Ts that a paper giving you home news?” asked the Canon 
kindly, noticing her eagerly scanning eyes. 

“ Why, yes—see, there’s quite a long paragraph about me here,” 
‘said Jule; her cheeks flushed proudly. She was glad she could 
now show these dear good simple people, who persisted in treating 
her as a perfect child, what position she held in the city of 
Detroit. ‘Perhaps it might interest you all to hear it?” she 
suggested. 

“Do read it, my dear, by all means,” said Mrs. Lechmere. “But 
tell me first, did you say that was an American newspaper ?” 
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“ Why, yes, this is our Morning Leader, first paper in Detroit.” 
Jule hoped they were all properly impressed. 

“How exciting,” cried Mildred Lechmere, her eyes twinkling 
with amusement. “ Do begin, Juliet.” 

So Jule read her paragraph. She was much annoyed that the 
Canon, in his absent-minded way, resumed his Guardian and seemed 
utterly oblivious of everything else. But Mrs. Lechmere and her 
two daughters gave their full attention. 

“Do the newspapers always give an account of girls going to 
school?” asked Mrs. Lechmere. 

“Why, certainly, if they belong to prominent people who are 
well known in society.” Jule felt ruffled at the question. 

“You see,” said Mildred, “it is strange to us because the news- 
papers we read are so dull and serious, they only put in what is of 
public interest or importance. I think this ismuch more amusing, 
isn’t it, Alice?” 

“It is simply delicious—I should always read the papers if I 
lived in America ; I hardly ever do so here.” 

So Jule was pacified and rewarded them with an account of an 
“afternoon reception” given by a juvenile member of the “ Push.” 
This led to a description of the “ Push” itself, which delighted 
the girls. 

Mrs. Lechmere, however, was unable to show much enthusiasm, 
her motherly heart being troubled at the idea of any young girls 
having “such a bringing up!” 

This trouble was emphasised by a conversation she had with 
Jule shortly after on the subject of books. Jule had grazed freely 
over a wide though somewhat arid field of fiction. She gazed with 
lifted eyebrows when Mildred said she had not been allowed to 
read ‘The Heavenly Twins’ or ‘The Woman who did.’ Mildred 
was twenty-three. At what age Jule wondered were girls supposed 
to quit childhood in this country! She, Jule, had read both 
nearly two years ago, and had a great deal to say on the 
subject of these interesting works had anyone given her an 
opening. 

“Tell me your favourite American authors,” Mrs. Lechmere had 
said. And Jule had strung off a list of names to her hostess quite 
unknown. 

“And Miss Alcott? and Miss Wilkins now, do you like their 
writings?” Mrs. Lechmere inquired. 

“Oh, Miss Alcott’s very well for young people,” said Jule,“ and 
Mary Wilkins, yes, she writes prettily enough, but somehow she 
doesn’t thrill you, does she? I never could enthuse much over her 
myself. Tell you a thing that thrills you—Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
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‘Poems of Passion!’ My! They touch the spot, right there! 
Then there’s Madison Phoenix; but I don’t believe you'd like her 
work.” 

“Oh, why is that?” asked Mrs. Lechmere, not without 
apprehension. 

“Waal—see, they’re mostly vurry improper—not thekind of book 
you must even say you've read,”you know. Though of course 
everyone reads them.” 

“ Have you read them ?” 

“Yes, I’ve read two or three of them. Momma said they’d be 
too strong for my taste, and they wur; but I would see for myself. 
I hold with that, you know. But I concluded to quit reading that 
kind of book, and I don’t recommend them to you.” 

“What did you say was the name of this author?” asked 
Mrs, Lechmere, feeling uncertain whether to laugh or cry over 
this initiated child. 

“Madison Phoenix! Fancy now your not having heard of her 
over here! That’s vurry remarkable!” 

* * * * * 

Mildred Lechmere was engaged to a young clergyman in the 
neighbourhood, the Rev. Cholmondeley Beauchamp. He was 
dining at Whyteleaf one evening when the conversation turned on 
the subject of some Unitarians who had lately come to live in that 
part. Both Canon Lechmere and Mr. Beauchamp referred to their 
religious persuasions in tones of deep regret. 

“Why, what’s the matter with Unitarians then! You should 
see the fine Unitarian Chapel we've got in Detroit,” Jule struck in 
cheerfully. “It’s a sight finer than all the other churches put 
together!” 

“Ahem! Are there many Unitarians in Detroit?” Canon 
Lechmere inquired politely, putting up his spectacles. 

“T guess there are,” said Jule proudly. ‘Momma says she'd 
as soon have to do with Unitarians as any. They’re mostly an 
awfully good sort. I’m not crazy about any religions myself. 
First and last I should think the Buddhists have got the most 
way-up creed; butit don’t much matter what you goin for so long 
as you act fair and square! That’s what I say!” 

Jule enunciated this sentiment with the secure air of one who 
feels the House must be with her. She noticed, however, that no 
one seemed to respond, and concluded the subject had ceased to 
interest. There was a pause, Mrs. Lechmere coughed nervously, 
and Mr. Beauchamp inquired suddenly whether Canon Lechmere 
had heard that the Bishop talked of resigning. 

After dinner, Canon Lechmere invited Juliet into his own private 
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sanctum under pretext of showing her some fine photographs of 
the Rocky Mountains. His fatherly heart was full of anxiety for 
the welfare of this little sheep apparently belonging to no fold, 
but grazing in independent ignorance by the wayside. 

On Jule’s reappearance in the drawing-room Mrs, Lechmere 
inquired gently if she had had a nice talk. 

“Oh, vurry, thank you,” said Jule cheerily. “And see what a 
cunning little book your husband has given me, Mrs. Lechmere.” 

Her hostess looked at the dainty little volume. It was Dean 
Goulburn’s ‘ Personal Religion.’ 

“He read me a piece out of it, and talked a lot. I guess he 
had to do pretty near all the talking” (Jule’s tone was full of 
regret). “ You see, I’m not posted enough about religion to differ 
from him !” 

“Perhaps then, my dear, you could agree with him,” said Mrs. 
Lechmere, kindly. 

“ Waal—no—can’t say I could—not all along the line, you 
know! Oh, I’ve heard ministers talk that way before, scores of 
‘em. But you mustn’t think I’m anyway rattled by what he said ; 
nit, not much. Why! I think he was just purfeckly sweet and 
lovely to me, givin’ me the little book and all! Say! you're not 
feelin’ mad because I don’t agree with your husband, are you, 
dear?” Jule inquired suddenly, observing Mrs. Lechmere’s grave 
expression. 

“Mad? Me?” cried that lady, with a start. ‘“ Oh, angry, you 
mean. My poor dear child, no indeed. What a very singular 
idea.” 

“Then guess I’ll go and get my Beauty Book and show the 
girls and their beau. Most people are tickled to death with it,” 
and off she ran, leaving her gentle hostess much bewildered. 

* * . * * 

Jule’s Beauty Book was one of her greatest treasures. It was 
a heterogeneous collection of professional beauties of both sexes, 
mostly belonging to the dramatic profession. They were repre- 
sented in every possible costume (or lack of costume !), and Jule 
could give a minute personal history of each distinguished 
artist. 

Much to her regret Mr. Beauchamp rose to take leave just as 
she entered with her treasure. 

“Thought you might have been interested in photographs,” she 
said. ‘“ Waal—you shall see’em next time you come along. I 
wish you a good evening. Vurry pleased to have made your 
acquaintance!” She held out her hand with frank friend- 
liness, combined, however, with a patronising condescension which 
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made the Rev. Cholmondeley Beauchamp feel about fifteen 
years old. 

“Say, that your sister’s best young man?” inquired Jule, her 
eyes following Mildred and Mr. Beauchamp. 

Alice laughed. “Yes, Juliet, the best and only one. She has 
been engaged to him four years!” 

“Land’s sakes! Fancy her being as struck on him as all that 
now! Say, wasn’t it his Poppa made such a pile over the 
pills ?” 

“ Over the pills?” repeated Alice, in deep perplexity. 

“Why, yes, ‘ Beecham’s Pills’ right enough, ain’t they?” Jule 
wondered what in creation sent Alice into such fits of laughter. 
At last she said— 

“Oh, Juliet, how lovely—i only wish the old General, Chol- 
mondeley’s father, could hear you. First, he’d have seventy fits, 
and then he’d adore you, and make you say it again every five 
minutes.” 

“‘ Waal—whatever’s the matter then? Did he bust up after 
the boom ? ” 

“No. He never burst-up, for he never boomed—not this 
Beauchamp. You see, Juliet, the General is the younger son of 
a very aristocratic old house. They spell their name quite 
differently from the ‘ Pills’ people, and they’d as soon think of 
making money by selling pills as of keeping a grocer’s shop.” 

(Jule winced. Her grandfather owed everything to a successful 
grocery store and a good brain at the back of it. ‘The balloon was 
soaring again !) 

“No, alas!” went on Alice. ‘“ Poor Cholmondeley has only a 
family living worth at the most five hundred pounds a year to 
look forward to for life.” 

“* How many dollars does that come to? Let me figure it out,” 
said Jule. “Five hundred pounds—twenty-five hundred dollars 
that is! And their old family what-you-call-it can’t boom 
any?” 

“No, it can only cave in and grow less,” laughed Alice. “ That's 
a way Livings have!” 

“That's a handsome outlook. A ‘Dying’ ’ud be the more 
suitable name, strikes me! Poppa and Momma’d just raise Cain 
if I concluded to fix myself that way! Guess though I’d never 
want to start along that track,” added Jule, reflectively. 

“ Ah, Juliet, you wait till you’re in love !” Alice spoke with the 
superiority of one-and-twenty. 

“In love! lLand’s sake! I’ve been in love times out of sight. 
But I'd despise myself if I couldn’t manage to keep a level head 
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when it came to fixing a marriage. Waal—I guess I'd better be 
showin’ you my Beauty Book! You'll find some vurry interesting 
pictures here. The captain and doctor of the Arctic were just 
tickled to death with them!” 

Alice Lechmere’s acquaintance with the drama and its cele- 
brities went very little beyond the Lyceum and Haymarket. 
Jule’s Beauty Book and running commentary as she turned the 
pages fairly took away her breath. But Jule sailed on uncon- 
cernedly, giving the romances, tragedies, and scandals that 
connected this and that hero and heroine with the air of one to 
whom these things mean everyday life. 

“ Ain’t you just crazy bout Harry Repton?” she asked. 

“Crazy! Well, no, I hope not quite,” Alice laughed. “TI don’t 
think I ever heard of him.” 

“My! Never heard of Harry Repton! Whe, he’s the fellow 
there was all that row about with Mrs, Vander Snaggen, don’t you 
remember? After the divorce and all, he went and married that 
French dancer. Pretty low down,eh? All the same he doesn’t 
look like a skunk, does he? My! what eyes; thrill you they do! 
And such a voice! Purfeckly divine I call it! To think he’s 
singing perhaps: this vurry minute at the ‘Folly’ in London! 
I'm just dying to hear him again. Pearl Sparling (she’s my best 
friend, you know) claims that’s why I concladed to take this trip 
to Europe!” 

* % * « * 

Some three weeks later Mrs. Oliver B. Brinker received the 
following bulky letter from Jule. It was written after one week’s 
residence at Miss Tufnell’s, The Anthill, Stroud. 

“Oh, my one and only Mama.* If you could see me now it 
would just about break your heart and Papa’st too! I’m ina 
red-hot hole this time, and no mistake. I’ve gotten caught like 
a badger ina trap. Listen and keep calm, my darlingest, whilst 
your poor distracted Jule endeavours to make you realise the 
situation. Oh, those dear lovely Lechmeres! To think I was 
with them only a week ago! Perhaps you'll reckon from my last 
letter I wasn’t having a wildly exciting time at that peaceful 
rural retreat. Mama darling, I think of it now like a banished 
soul barred out Paradise! I had gotten used to their terrible 
English accent, which drove me crazy at first. I arrived at this 
(insert here the 4th letter of the Alphabet—I daren’t write it; 
you never know who'll be dropping on you next or where they'll 
drop from !) hole last Friday. Well, I was taken into a long bare 
room like an empty store and fed with a kind of prison fare— 

* Pronounced “ Momma.” t Pronounced “ Poppa.” 
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plenty of it, but no refinements or luxuries to tempt your 
appetite. All the other girls were through, so there I sat with a 
teacher in spectacles, and a ragged-looking bang on a forehead 
high as a factory chimney, looking on. I wasn’t going to show I 
was anyway rattled by her, so I asked her friendly as I could speak 
if she was satisfied with her position, and having a good time 
generally? Blest if she didn’t turn round red as a tomato and 
fire a long rigmarole in French at me. ‘Guess that won’t carry 
you far! You don’t come over me with that old British accent,’ I 
said, laughing as good tempered as a nigger baby. ‘It is 
forbidden to speak any language but|French on penalty of a fine, 
except on Sundays,’ she snaps out this time in English, ‘and it’s 
forbidden to speak impertinently to any teacher in any language 
and at all times!’ That was the first ugly jar I got, but it wasn’t 
the last, you bet ! 

“Can you see me, your Jule, jabbering that crazy French 
tongue to everyone—all the time? Me, that knows as much 
native French as an Iroquois Indian! I don’t care a Continental 
darn for their blooming punishments and fines! but whatever's 
the good of me talking English at a set of chattering apes who 
everlastingly answer you in French? Well, next thing was, me 
and Miss Spikey went upstairs to the parlor (they have their 
parlors upstairs in this country!) to see Miss Tufnell, head boss 
of the Ant Hill. ‘Tuffy’ the girls call} her. Tuffy is a stiff, 
starched, school-marm, figure flat as a plate both sides, you can’t 
tell whether she’s coming or going. No mischief in her, but just 
about as much sympathy and human magnetism as an electro- 
plated locomotive. Still, I wasn’t going to despair of fixing her 
on my side till ’d hadatry. So I just went right along, and sat 
down on the lounge near her. She was sitting bolt up by herself 
knitting—the others keeping right away as if she had gotten 
the yellow fever—would you credit that’s how she elects to 
sit?—and she answered my remarks stand-offish as you please, 
just for presuming to sit alongside of her ‘Tuff’ majesty. The 
girls let on about this after. We did not stay long. At nine 
sharp, a bell rings, and down you troop for prayer-meeting. 
Tuffy is just terribly stuck on religion, at least, she likes a sight 
of it. I notice she doesn’t always attend the chapel meetings 
herself! One of the teachers mostly runs the show. Tuffy’s 
mighty stuck on a minister who lives in these parts. He comes 
here most every day. Some of the girls claim he’s a red-hot 
saint; they say they’ve gotten religion through hearing him, and 
they confess their sins to kim all the time. I don’t hold with him 
myself—not much! 
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“ However Gladys and Irene Tappen could have put up with 
such a mighty lot of religion, I can’t think! You're never 
through with it, weekdays and Sundays alike. The kneeling 
makes me right down sick to my stomach. I thought yesterday 
I should faint, but when I told old ‘ Spikey,’ she just said it was 
undigested food. The old gump! but that’s the kind of sympathy 
you get in trouble ! 

“Then my Saratogas. ‘Oh, you can’t have more than one 
trunk upstairs,’ says the housekeeper ; ‘no young lady is allowed 
more than one chest of drawers’ (bureau she meant) ‘for her 
clothes.’ ‘ Wherever am I going to locate my three Saratogas?’ I 
asked. ‘They must go in the attic,’ says she. 

“T felt so discouraged, I could have cried at the thought of my 
lovely gowns wasting away in that old attic place, but this, to- 
gether with other circumstances, all of an unpleasant character, 
concluded me to quit right away soon as I can fix it. Not but 
what some of the girls are agreeable enough, and I’d be glad to 
be well acquainted with them, and visit at their homes, but this 
crazy notion of speaking French prevents you ever getting 
properly to know each other. I’ve heard of a school in Paris 
will just suit me. A lady I met on the train coming here let on 
all about it, and I noted down particulars. Her cousin is there— 
it’s real high-toned and terribly select. You prepare for going 
into Society, and don’t worry over studying anything you don’t 
fancy. I am going to check my two large Saratogas there to- 
morrow; it’s a half-holiday, so I can manage it. I’ve written, 
giving references and particulars about myself to the old madame, 
so all you’ve got to do is, just cable the following two messages 
directly you receive this from me. Oh, Mama darling, don’t 
wait to draw in another breath, but cable quick. Greased 
lightning won’t. be quick enough for me, your panting, gasping, 
Jule. 

“ Cable to me, ‘ Meet Auntie, Paris, to-morrow.’ With this to 
show, I can fix it fair and square with ‘Tuffy. To Madame 
Michelet Neuilly, Paris. Cable she’s to expect me that same day 
or the next. , 

“Tl go straight away and look up Gladys and Mrs. Tappen— 
Pearl Sparling wrote me their address in Paris. Mrs. Tappen 
will stand finely for ‘ Auntie’ when I show the cable round. Oh, 
my darling Mama, I'm counting every minute till I get that 
blessedy heavenly cable. I reckon you'll get this by the 15th, so 
: shall be ready to make a start for Paris on the 16th or 17th at 
atest. 


“Tell Pearl Sparling I haven’t had even so much as a sight 
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of the dear darling Prince of Wales, much less a kiss of the hand, 
but I'll take him on when I’m through with Paris, and see if I 
don’t take his scalp! Tell Frank Peachen and Harry Chadwick 
they'll have to run over to Paris when they want to see me. I'll 
write when I’m located there. You're not allowed to write here 
more than once a month to a friend, and once a week to home. 
Handsome regulation that—eh? How’'llI ever survive these next 
ten days is what I keep asking myself. 

“My soul cries out for Paris every minute of the time. A 
thousand loves to my darling Papa, Hamilton, and your darlingest 
self. From your suffering, tortured, groaning, gasping, devoted 
lamb, 

“ Jue.” 
* * * * * 

On the 16th instant, the cables Juliet had dictated were duly 
sent off from Detroit, signed by the dutiful parent. The 
pleasure of her journey to Paris, however, was somewhat marred 
by the compulsory society of “ Spikey,” who Miss Tafnell insisted 
should deliver her safely into the hands of a very-much-surprised 
“ Auntie.” 
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Sheridan's Sons. 


By his marriage with Miss Linley, one of the best and most 
beautiful among women, Sheridan had a son and daughter; the 
son, Tom, dying a year after him, and the daughter, Mary, fifteen 
months after the death of her mother in 1792. Charles Brinsley 
was the issue of his second marriage, his wife being Miss Ogle, 
daughter of the Dean of Winchester. This son, who was born in 
1796, lived till 1843. Some particulars about both sons are 
given in my ‘Biography’ of Sheridan; but I purpose adding to 
them many others which I have learned since its publication.* 
Neither Tom Sheridan nor Charles Brinsley made a mark in 
literature, though each was a fluent writer. Yet if Tom had not 
been handicapped by consumption, he might have added fresh 
laurels to his distinguished name. Charles Brinsley skilfully 
translated Roumaic poems into English. However, if both had 
accomplished more, they might not have received all the credit 
which they deserved. Bacon wrote that, “the noblest works and 
foundations have proceeded from childless men.” The son of a 
great man is not to be envied. Goethe had a son, who, when 
desired by his master at Weimar to translate parts of the 
classics into German verse, declined the task on the ground 
that his father had forbidden him to make verses. Later in 
life he wrote lines of which nothing more favourable can be 
said than that they show deep feeling, and on which the condem- 
nation must be passed that they are lacking in form. Racine’s 
son had a turn for poetry, and his verses were above mediocrity, 
yet he was painfully conscious of his fate, and when his portrait 


was painted he caused this line from his father’s ‘Phédre’ to be 
placed below it: 


“Et moi, fils inconnu d’un si glorieux Pére.” 





* ‘Sheridan: A Biography,’ with an introduction by Sheridan’s great- 
grandson, the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. With portraits. 2 vols. 
1896. 
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In our day the younger Dumas has divided with his father the 
crown of popularity and fame. Perhaps the highest praise which 
can be given to William Pitt is that, as an orator and a 
statesman, he merited as much respect as had been paid to his 
father. 

Tom Sheridan was born on 17th March, 1775. His father 
wrote when he was nine months old that he “is a very magnifi- 
cent fellow,” and that “his progress is so rapid, one may plainly 
see the astonishment the sun is in of a morning, at the improve- 
ment of the night.” Many parents think more highly of their 
sons when in their cradles than they do of them after they have 
been breeched; but Sheridan’s paternal pride in his offspring 
never waned, and after Tom grew to manhood, his admiration 
and affection were undissembled and sincere. 

The records of his boyhood are scanty, but agreeable. Henry 
Angelo says that Tom “was a great favourite of his mother when 
a little boy,” and that, when not more than eight years old, “his 
manners were 80 insinuating, everybody was pleased with him.” 
He adds that, on “one occasion he frightened us all very much, as 
he had swallowed a halfpenny. Luckily, however, my mother 
saw a sudden change in his countenance, and as he confessed what 
he had done, a remedy was instantly applied, and to the relief of 
us all, he was sent home safe.” * 

Tom went to the private school opened at Hatton by Dr. Parr 
in 1785, where the pupils were limited to seven in number, and 
the difficulty of obtaining admission was very great. A letter by 
Richard Tickell, the brother-in-law of Sheridan, shows that a 
misunderstanding had existed concerning Tom becoming one 
of Parr’s pupils. Writing about 1787, Tickell told Parr 
that, 


“by a variety of mistakes, in most of which I have been principal, or 
violently’ accessory, Sheridan has conceived that your decision as to 
accepting or declining the care of his Son’s education could not be 
declared till February next... . This error has partly arisen from my 
having entrusted the explanation of your last letter to me on the subject, 
to Mrs. Tickell, who, in one to her sister, somehow mistook the point, or 
led to Sheridan’s misconception of it.” 


He adds that Sheridan would probably write from Bath, whither 
he had gone with his son, “wishing to have him as much as 
possible, previously to his being placed under your direction.” f 
Sheridan’s sister, Elizabeth, gives a graphic and melancholy 


* «Reminiscences of Henry Angelo,’ vol. 2, pp. 170, 171. 
¢ The works of Samuel Parr, vol. 8, pp. 130, 131. 
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picture, in an unpublished letter to Mrs. Lefanu, of Mrs. 
Sheridan’s grief after parting with her boy, a natural feeling 
which is commonly displayed by a mother when her only child 
leaves home for school. 

On the 15th February, 1787, Mrs. Sheridan wrote from London 
to Dr. Parr saying that her son had not sent her a line since she 
parted with him at Hatton, that she had suffered from face-ache 
and had been obliged to have two teeth drawn, but that, if she 
were not better, she would have been cured by the pretty things 
which she had heard about her husband, adding, ‘“ Indeed, my 
dear sir, I am proud; and partial as you are to him, I am quite 
sure you can have no idea from the papers of the wonderful effects 
produced on all parties and all ranks of people by his speech” | on 
the Begums in the House of Commons |.* 

Very few of the letters written by Tom when a schoolboy have 
been preserved. In one of them he thanks his Aunt Tickell for 
sending him a “planetarium,” and in one written to his father 
during the debates on the Regency, he says: 


“Dear FaTHER,—This is the second time I’ve taken up my Pen to 
write to you but this is not my Long Letter for as my Former was a 
Letter of Business so this is a Letter of requests nor can I possibly write 
my Long Letter untill you answer one or the other and in some measure 
supply me with materials to write upon, but however to begin asking, in 
the first place I beg you'll be so good as to send me a pound of snuff as a 
present to Mrs. Parr to whom I have promised some, in the second place 
(tho’ I am afraid you won’t grant it) I should be very much obliged to 
you if you’d send me a Horse. Two of my Schoolfellows have already got 
some and I can assure you the Dr. will have no objection and as one of 
the Boy’s has a Groom with him he would take care of my Horse and I 
might make him a present at the Year’s End, depend upon it it shall not 
interfere with my Business and as I promise you you shall hear a good 
account of me from the Dr. I hope you will not think it impossible to 
send me a Horse as I daresay you are too busy to write yourself, make 
Reid write me a line to tell me your determination till then believe me 
Your most dutiful son, 


“'T, SHERIDAN. 


“P.S. Both the Dr. and I think you ought to have laid by til) Pit had 
spoke for as you all spoke first you had Nobody to answer Anything that 


Pit chose to say, the Dr. says tho’ you had all the argument on your side 
and I think so too.” ¢ 


He indulged in the boyish escapade of running away from 
schcol, which, to a young lad of pluck and a lively imagination, is 


* Parr’s works, vol. 8, p- 466. 


+ The original of this letter is now in the possession of the Marquess 
of Dufferin and Ava. 


VOL. CXVI. QE 
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as fascinating as the prospect of becoming a second Robinson 
Crusoe or Captain Kidd. Mrs. Sheridan wrote to her bosom 
friend, Mrs. Stratford Canning, the mother of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, that her boy had been found 


“by Mr. Cotton’s man up to his middle in the water at Cranford 
Bridge trying to catch the fish. He would not go back to school, and the 
man was obliged to follow at a humble distance till they got on this side 
Brentford, when (being heartily tired I suppose having eaten nothing but 
a halfpenny roll which he bought at Colnbrook) he consented to go with 
the man in an empty coach which was passing by and which carried them 
to Knightsbridge, from whence they walked home. You will guess how 
alarmed we must have been on hearing this pretty exploit. Sheridan set 
off directly to Town at Twelve o’clock. I did not go till the next day, 
when we packed off the young squire again to school where he made 
proper submission and is at present in favour again.” 


He must have been an attractive lad. His Aunt Elizabeth 
wrote of him to her sister, Mrs. Lefanu, in 1788 :—‘‘ Tom leaves 
us in a day or two, and I shall really regret him, as it is 
impossible to conceive a more amiable disposition than his, 
united to spirits that makes it impossible to be entirely sad 
in his company.” This testimony has the greater value, 
because Sheridan’s younger sister, Elizabeth, was of a morose 
disposition. 

In 1792 Mrs. Sheridan was ailing, and went to Southampton 
for a change, being accompanied by her son. She had shown 
herself to be a very sensible mother, as well as most affectionate 
and indulgent. Such a letter as this one which she wrote to 
Dr. Parr about Tom, does her extreme credit :— 


“T am infinitely obliged to you for the very comfortable and satisfactory 
accounts you give me of my dear boy. I trust and hope he will not 
disappoint the hopes and expectations formed of him... . I forgot to 
mention, that Tom, in his letters, complains of poverty, and requests a 
little money to be sent him under the seal of my letter. This I have 
refused, as I do not like to encourage such secret negotiations; but I have 
directed him to apply always to you on such occasions, openly and fairly, 
as I presume he does not want it for an improper use. Will you there- 
fore, my dear Sir, be so obliging as to let him have any allowance you 
may judge proper for him, and encourage him to make you his friend and 
confidant on such occasions? Too much money is very bad indeed for 
children; but a little I think quite necessary, to prevent their being 
betrayed into little pilfering meannesses; and I daresay you agree 
with me.” * 


Though Mrs. Sheridan was delighted to have her son by her side, 


* Parr’s works, vol. 8, p. 469. 
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she was well aware that a life of idleness was ruinous to him, and 
she wrote to her husband from Southampton: “Tom is very well 
—shoots gulls all the morning, and has read aloud to us every 
evening ; but indeed it is not the life he ought to lead, and I am 
very uneasy about him at times.” A few months later, Sheridan 
went to Hatton from Hotwells to bring his boy back to his 
mother, whose hours upon earth were numbered and few. The last 
letter which she wrote, contained the words, “I shall be still 
happier to see you and my dear cub [Tom] to-morrow.” 

The young lad was a comfort to his father when both sorrowed 
together, acting as his amanuensis at a time when he could not 
take pen in hand. Mrs. Stratford Canning informed Sheridan’s 
sister that “Tom behaves with constant and tender affection to 
his father; he laments his dear mother sincerely...He is in all 
respects truly amiable, and in many respects so like his dear, 
charming mother, that I may be sure that he will be ever dear to 
my heart.” While reading all the extant letters from the mother 
and son, I have been impressed with the mental likeness between 
the two. The consideration for others, the high-minded tone in 
speech and writing and the exquisite delicacy in passing judgment, 
being noteworthy and most admirable in both. 

There are many references to Tom in letters from Sheridan’s 
friends, and I have made public some of them. The following 
letter from Charles James Fox to Sheridan now appears in print 
for the first time, and its value is not confined to the remarks 
about Sheridan’s son. It was written at St. Anne’s Hill, and the 
only date is “Thursday”; yet the actual day, month, and year 
must have been Thursday, the 2nd of January, 1794 :— 


“T have received a letter from Mrs. B[ouverie] about Tom; I have no 
sort of difficulty in carrying him to Holkham. St. John had some thoughts 
of going with me, but if he does not (which is most likely) I see no reason 
why Tom should have a chaise as I can both carry him down and bring 
him back. I shall go through town on Tuesday Morning and sleep at 
Hockerill that night, go on Wednesday to Lord Petre’s, and on Tuursday 
to Holkham. If Tom goes with me I shall take him up in London, if 
not he can meet us at dinner at Hockerill. At all events he should be 
in South Street next Tuesday at half an hour after eleven to settle our 
journey. I can carry him of course to Lord Petre’s just the same as to 
Holkham. 

“Now the Meeting of Parliament draws so near one cannot help feeling 
it to be as singular as it is provoking that, at a period when every circum- 
stance at home and abroad is calculated to afford food for an Opposition 
more than at any former time, we are likely to be weaker than ever. The 
Toulon business will, I dare say, make a considerable impression, but my 
belief is that if nine-tenths of the Country wished in their hearts for 
Peace, one part of them would be so afraid of weakening Government 


252 
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by opposing it, and another so despondent with respect to the possibility 
of attacking it successfully that very few of them would speak out. I 
suppose it is not yet known what number of Wretches at Toulon, in this 
war of Humanity and Justice, we have broke our faith with and left to 
the Guillotine. 

“T shall return to town on Thursday the 16th, when of course we shal] 
meet. Yours ever, 

a ee 


Sheridan had resolved to send his son to Cambridge; he wished 
that he should be prepared by a tutor, and found, as he thought, 
in William Smyth, fellow of Peter-House, the man of whom he 
was in quest. Smyth professes to have been an idolator of 
Sheridan. Nearly half a century after acting as his son’s tuior, 
at a salary of £300 a year, he caused a “ Memoir ” to be printed for 
private circulation, in which the weaknesses of his employer are 
unsparingly and unscrupulously described from memory. 

Smyth’s first interview with Tom was in a house at Isle- 
worth, which Sheridan had taken on lease from Mrs. Keppel, and 
he writes that “the son appeared after dinner, a fine youth, with 
sallow complexion, and dark hair, with a quick, intelligent look, 
and lively manner; but he was impatient to shoot swallows that 
were seen flitting about the river, and he soon left us.” * 

The tutor and his pupil got on well together, but, according to 
Smyth, the pupil learned nothing. After two years, Smyth 
went to Cambridge, taking Tom with him, the result being, to use 
Smyth’s own words— 

“‘ great expense, and the total destruction of all my schemes for his 
instruction. He was the idol of the young men, who pronounced him 
the cleverest fellow in the place, as in point of fun and humour he 
certainly was. . . . I turned his attention to manly studies, Adam Smith 
and Paley. Euclid he luckily fancied; but as a pupil, he was from the 
first, a constant source of hope and disappointment. . . . Knowledge, if 
attained by him, was instantly forgotten as such; and if afterwards 


produced in conversation, appeared not as an acquirement, but as the 
mere working of his mind at the moment, and on the occasion.” 


The truth seems to be that Tom Sheridan was more given to 
think for himself than to repeat by rote what Smyth had taught 
him. Smyth pronounced him to be fit only for the army, and 
Sheridan obtained a commission for his son, and the position 
of aide-de-camp to Lord Moira in 1803, when Moira was the 
commander-in-chief of the forces in North Britain. 

Tom was as popular in the army as at the university. He 
could write and sing a good song; he was a boon companion of 
the best class. Many stories are current about him, but very few 


* ‘Memoir of Mr. Sheridan,’ p. 18. 
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are trustworthy. Those relating to his life in Edinburgh, which 
may be accepted as correct, are recorded by William Jerdan in his 
‘Autobiography.’ He made the acquaintance of Moira’s aide-de- 
camps through being a member of the Kilwinning Masonic Lodge 
—the oldest of the Scottish lodges—at which Lord Rancliffe, 
Tom Sheridan, and others of Moira’s staff, were often present as 
visitors. Moira was not then a Mason, but he became one in 
1810, being initiated in the Lodge of Antiquity, which is chief 
among English lodges. Jerdan recounts that, though the refresh- 
ments after labour in lodge “ were restricted to a slice of bread 
and cheese, and a single glass to drink,” yet that “ high jinks” 
were indulged in, and the meetings protracted till the morning. 
The commander-in-chief had remonstrated, but in vain. How- 
ever, On one occasion, when Jerdan accompanied his fellow 
revellers home, and they gently tapped at the door— 


“they were astonished and dismayed to see it thrown open, and the 
gaunt figure of Lord Moira standing in his dressing-gown, with a wax 
light in each hand ready to admit them. I skulked into the other side of 
the iron rail, and heard the sonorous admonition, ‘ Walk in, gentlemen! 
You are aware that I have ordered my servants not to sit up after 
twelve o’clock, and, therefore, when you choose to stay out so late, it must 
be my office to be your porter.’ ” * 


This may be the true story, which has been told in another 
fashion, to the effect that Tom Sheridan was received in the 
manner described, that Lord Moira was then expecting to be 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that Tom exclaimed, 
“Great news,” that Moira eagerly said, “ What?” and Tom 
replied, “I am appointed Lord Lieutenant, and you Chief Secre- 
tary,” whereat Moira laughed, and then forgave him. 

At a later day, Tom made the acquaintance of Caroline Henri- 
etta Callander, the second daughter of Lady Elizabeth Macdonell 
and Sir James Campbell, whose original surname was Callander. 
Tom was married in November, 1805. His bride had a small 
fortune; his own means were trifling. However, the match was 
a happy one, and Sheridan was enchanted with his daughter-in- 
law. Writing after Tom’s death, his father-in-law says that “Tom 
inherited all his father’s wit and eccentricity, and left a family of 
interesting children, some of whom are already settled in life, 
and have made me a sort of patriarch.” { 

_ Very little information has been preserved as to the married 
life of Tom and his wife; yet there is abundant evidence that, 


* Jerdan’s ‘ Autobiography,’ vol. 1, p. 57. 
t Memoirs of Sir James Campbell of Ardkimglas,’ vol. 1, p. 289. 
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after his death, no widow could have been a better mother and 
manager than Mrs. Sheridan. Though left with six children and 
a very small income, she neither repined nor despaired, and, before 
leaving the world, she had the gratification of seeing her family 
doing credit to her maternal care, and rewarding her self-sacrifice. 
She was most amiable at all times. ‘“ Monk” Lewis wrote to his 
mother from Inverary Castle :— 


“Mrs. T. Sheridan is also here at present, very pretty, very sensible, 
amiabie and gentle: indeed, so gentle, that Tom insists upon it that her 
extreme quietness and tranquility is a defect in her character. Above all, 
he accuses her of such an extreme apprehension of giving trouble (he 
says) it amounts to absolute affectation. He affirms that, when the Cook 
has forgotten her duty, and no dinner is prepared, Mrs. Sheridan says, 
‘Oh! pray don’t get dinner on purpose for me; I'll take a dish of tea 
instead’: and he declares himself certain, that if she were to set her clothes 
on fire, she would step to the bell very quietly, and say to the servant, with 
great gentleness and composure, ‘ Pray, William, is there any water in the 
house?’ ‘No, madam; but I can soon get some.’—‘ Oh! dear, no ; it does 
not signify; I daresay the fire will go out of itself.’’’ * 


Though one of the spoilt children of society, Tom Sheridan was 
neither thriftless nor vicious. While endowed with the fascination 
of his father’s Charles Surface, he was laudably free from Charles’s 
worst failings. In his day, the young man of fashion who did not 
game night after night was a rarity ; there is but one case recorded 
of Tom Sheridan staking his money at play. His father had set 
him a good example, being opposed as a statesman to public 
lotteries, and having an aversion, as a private man, to the gaming 
table. Raikes has given his testimony to Tom’s conduct in this 
particular, while narrating a single instance of his lapse from 
virtue. He writes that, when Brummell was in the heyday of 
his prosperity, he entered Watier’s one night after the opera, 
and found the Macao table full, 


“one place at which was occupied by Tom Sheridan, who was never in 
the habits of play, but having dined freely had dropped into the Club, 
and wus trying to catch the smile of Fortune by risking a few pounds 
which he could ill afford to lose. Brummell proposed to him to give up 
his place, and go shures in his deal; and adding to the £10 in counters 
which Tom had before him £200 for himself, took the cards. He dealt 
with his usual success, and in less than ten minutes won £1500. He then 
stopped, made a fair division, and giving £750 to Sheridan, said to him, 
‘ There, Tom, go home and give your wife and brats a supper, and never 
play again.’ ”’ t 


* «Life of M. G. Lewis, vol. 2, pp. 5, 6. 
tT ‘ Journal’ of Thomas Raikes, vol. 3, p. 86. 
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Unfortunately, Tom’s expectations when starting in life were far 
greater than his power of gratifying them. His father had then 
a large income, which necessarily dwindled as his theatrical em- 
barrassments increased. Yet he always laboured to help the son 
of whom he was proud, and the desire of his heart was that they 
should sit in Parliament together. Thrice did Tom strive to 
enter the House of Commons. He was a candidate for Liskeard 
in 1802, and petitioned against the mayor’s decision that he had 
not been elected. Before a decision was arrived at, a vacancy 
occurred, for which he became a candidate in March, 1804, and 
the under-sheriff certified that he had been returned. Mr. Hus- 
kisson was his opponent. A committee examined the allegations 
of the rival claimants, and decided that Mr. Huskisson had been 
duly elected.* 

When Sheridan was returned for Westminster, in 1806, in 
succession to Charles James Fox, his son became a candidate for 
Stafford, but he was defeated by Richard Mansell Philipps. Ina 
letter to his wife, written in 1810, Sheridan says that, during 
life, he had kept himself free from personal obligation on his own 
account, 


“yet for the sake of Tom and to gratify his ambition and in the hope 
of finding him serviceable and creditable occupation I have incurred the 
obligation of the expenditure of not less than £8000 on the part of the 
Prince [of Wales], in his three attempts to bring Tom into Parliament, I, 
who for myself more than once peremptorily refused the offer of a 
loan from him when I have been in the greatest distress.” 


Sheridan constantly strove to obtain a place for his son, and 
he risked breaking with his political friends in order to succeed ; 
but he only managed, when Treasurer of the Navy, to procure 
for him an office in the recruiting department, whereof the duty 
was light and the salary £400 a year. However, he afterwards 
gave him a share in Drury Lane Theatre, which was more promising 
than productive. The following letter from Tom to Mr. Peake 
treasurer of the theatre, tells the story. It is dated Brighton 
Thursday, 11th April, 1806. 


“Dear Preaxe,—I see by the Papers that Ali Baba has succeeded. 
Pray write me some account of it. My Father has at last signed the 
assignment and I am now I believe a Proprietor in right earnest of one 
Quarter, in right of wh: I request you to put down the Revd. R. Webbe 
on the free list for this year.” f 





* «Parliamentary History of Cornwall,’ by W. P. Courtney, pp. 263, 264. 

t This letter was in the collection of manuscripts made by Sir Thomas 
Phillips. Along with others from which I shall quote, it is now in the 
British Museum. 
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He was punctual and attentive in discharging his new duties, 
being strict both in keeping appointments and in keeping his 
accounts. Indeed, he was admitted to be an excellent man of 
business, and, if the theatre had not been destroyed by fire and if 
his own health had been good, he might have died as rich as 
Garrick. Though much more methodical than his father, he was 
obliged to appeal to Peake for money in terms with which the 
readers of his father’s ‘Biography’ are familiar. In November, 
1808, he wrote from Hampstead Park, near Newbury :— 


“ Dear Dick [PEAKE],—I am grievousiy disappointed with respect to 
some money I expected to have paid to me and to wh: I trusted for the 
means of discharging my weekly Bills in Charlotte Street [Fitzroy Square] 
previous to my quitting it. I do therefore most earnestly beg of you to 
get the inclosed discounted for me, wh: you may depend on being 
regularly taken up. I have directed Whitbread to call on you, and he 
will explain the Necessity of the Case. I shall be able on my return to 
arrange all these little matters, but that damned Job of Carpenters ties 
up my hands. Plenty of Birds but I shoot very ill, yesterday my first day 
1 killed 11 brace and 4, 2 Hares, to-morrow I hope to do better.” 


Writing to Peake from the New Inn, Ventnor, on 21st May, 
1812, he says :— 


“ On the receipt of this, I beg of you to pay what money you may have on 
my account, into the House of Ransome, Morland & Co. and I especially 
Request that you will give me all the Information in your power, as to the 
probable winding up of our season at the Lyceum, that if any call is 
likely to be made upon me, on account of Deficiency in the Receipts, I 
may not be taken unawares. When you are about it, send me also 
English’s account, which appears to be unreasonable. I leave this to- 
morrow for Itchin Ferry, and hope to proceed forthwith to Lord Craven’s, 
Hampstead, by Newbury, but if you answer this forthwith as I wish you 
to do, direct Itchin Ferry. I have had no information from anybody as to 
what passed at Stafford tho’ I begd Mr. Arnold to tell you to write. You 
are an idle Dog. I sincerely hope my dear Fellow that your appointment 
in the new concern, has taken place ina way gratifying to your feelings—if 
there is anything you wish accomplished with respect to it either with 
respect to the building or conveniences of the office, or the Duties con- 
nected with it, let me know and I will use my best exertions to see it 
accomplished. You have never given me yr: opinion of the new Theatre, 
let me have it, as you can judge, better than most, whether it be good or 


bad in the main. I am somewhat better, but the weather is again 
damnable.” 


Ten days later he writes to Peake :— 


“T should not have experienced any inconvenience from the money not 
being paid in immediately—it was your telling me that it should—that 
got me into a scrape, for I drew in consequence, and was afterwards 
compelled to recall my Drafts. I certainly was mistaken as to the 
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account, but I will swear that you proposed to me to alter, the former 
mode of Payment, and I certainly thought that it was wo be removed to 
your Bankers, and that you told me so, but it does not signify a button, 
wh: of us was right. I was much annoyed by the claims you stated to 
have been made at Stafford—surely you could speak to their justice? Till 
be cursed if I gave any Ale Tickets, or left any Bills unpaid, nor would 
I have submitted to what I am well satisfied was a gross Robbery. As to 
Horton I feel no sort of inclination to make any sacrifice for him, he is an 
ungrateful man, I lost the first election solely from my obstinacy in 
falfilling my bond to see him paid. He would not have had one shilling of 
the money I then brought him, at this moment, had I not done so. The 
£1000 he had the Distribution of at the last election was in itself an 
accommodation to him at that time, nearly equal to the sum he duns me 
for, and be it recollected his account is the tag end of a very long one 
which was passed and paid unquestioned. Mr. Horton has not lost, by 
his connexion with us, I’ll answer for it, but men grow selfish as they 
grow old, and so may H—. I can catch no tench or Perch, but I send 


you some Pike and Eels, the latter the best in England—out of the 
Kennett.” 


The remark in the foregoing letter that Horton had grown 
selfish with his years is a just one. In earlier days he was one of 
Sheridan’s staunchest and most generous supporters, and once 
boasted, “It shall never be said that Will Horton took one 
shilling from Richard Brinsley Sheridan.” * 

Before printing Tom’s next letter, which was written two 
months after this one, and in which reference is made to the 
state of his health, I may note that, when the King’s Jubilee was 
celebrated in 1809, the burgesses of Stafford held a banquet, at 
which one of the toasts was “ Mr. T. Sheridan, and better health 
to him.” He had inherited a delicate constitution from his 
mother, and, after attaining manhood, it became obvious that his 
life could not be long. He went abroad about the year 1810 for 
relief from his malady, but full particulars of his journey are 
lacking,-all that is extant being a statement by Lady Hester 
Stanhope, who left England for the Levant in 1810, that she saw 
him at Malta, and the lines which Sheridan wrote, probably on 
June 6th, 1811, to Mr. Perkins at Stafford, “ Your kindness to 
my sonjhas been such, that I know you will feel, almost as some 
returao for it, my informing you that the accounts of him are most 
favourable, and particularly from the personal observation [of] a 
friend lately arrived from Cadiz. I trust you will receive him 
and his excellent and lovely wife again at Rickerscote,” | Mr. 
Perkins’s seat]. The following letter to Peake has special value 
owing to the writer's kindly and instructive comments on his 
father. It is dated 11, South Audley Street, 29th July, 1812 :— 


* “More about Sheridan” in the Nineteenth Century for February, 1898. 
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“I received yours with Inclosures. I am sorry you entertain the 
feelings expressed in your Letter with regard to my Father, tho’ I do not 
say they are unreasonable, but you who know him so well should re- 
member how often things are obtained from him by Importunity, and 
especially at the price, or rather condition of some temporary accommoda- 
tion, which self Interest in the other Parties, takes care shall be well 
timed. He has been generally too much pressed in his own concerns, to 
think as much as he ought perhaps, of other People’s, but the question is, 
whether you have ever required his interest for any specific object and 
found him slack or unfriendly, I should hope and think not. I have 
often observed that if you take a thing amiss, you are apt to let it lay in 
your mind, instead of having it out, as I call it—believe me ’tis ten to one 
the best way, a fair remonstrance for neglect or unkindness, when we are 
entitled to expect the reverse, does more to insure attention on another 
opportunity, than any other possible mode—for myself, if those I regard 
offend me, they are sure to hear of it roundly, if I am wrong, why if I am 
wrong, but have it out, my Boy. As to your thanks to me, I see no cause 
for them, tho’ I am glad you were pleased. Your son behaved like a Lad 
of Sense, and I shall value him the more for his conduct, but you have 
often done me a good turn, and believe me (for you know I am not a man 
of Professions) there is nothing would give me greater satisfaction than 
to do the like by you, or yours at any time. So much for sentiment, now 
to business—it appears the sum Horton received from me is £1082, I well 
remember at the time thinking I had provided for all my expenses. Nor did 
I think that so many as 143 Burgesses had been on the List. Mrs. King- 
stone’s Bill is a wopper, but I confess that the Items float in my memory 
nevertheless, and I have not calculated the half Guinea either. I suppose 
the account is correct, do you believe it to be so? I have written to Jack, 
and shall make no scruple of postponing at least the payment. My Father 
says he will pay it. I lost my election, to procure Will [Horton] [h]is 
money the first time. The last money passing through his hands and 
taking the shape of his own notes was to a certain extent an accommoda- 
tion to him then, and the two Jobs together may well stand against the 
Interest of £116, nor can I forget the alterd Reception I met with—all 
does not escape my observation, that I am silent at the time about—lastly, 
I wish to wind up my accounts with the Lyceum. I go on Sunday to the 
North and immediately after I shall probably sail for Madeira. I am 
very ill Dick, and I wish to leave nothing unsettled that I can avoid. I 
of course shall like to shake your Fist before I go, and so will Caroline. 
You gave me no information respecting White’s Representative to whom 
you paid an instalment or two for me, previous to the Fire. Your grown 
an idle Dog and do nothing I ask you.” 


Two months before the date of this letter, he wrote from 
Treland to his stepmother, with whom he was always on the best 
of terms: “ I continue in health much as I was; I cannot walk, or 
ride at a foot pace from the oppression instantly brought on my 
breathing. Iam miserably thin and weak.” He proceeds to tell 
her of his children, saying that she could have no conception as to 
how they were improved, and adding: “You know I believe 
myself impartial, and I declare I think them quite beautiful now, 
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and finer or healthier I defy the world to produce.”* All of these 
children grew to be handsome and clever men and women. The 
three girls afterwards bore the names of the Hon. Caroline 
Norton, the Duchess of Somerset, and Lady Dufferin. 

Though far more careful in money matters than his father, Tom 
Sheridan was once the victim of misplaced confidence, and had to 
submit for a short time to what was the unhappy lot of a debtor 
in the olden days. The following letter, which has no other date 
than 4th June, was addressed by him to R, Edmonds from Fleet 
Prison :— 


“T have read Mr. Carpenter’s Propositions and will by no means 
consent to implicate anyone in my misfortunes, when I cannot feel secure, 
that they will not suffer for this confidence in me. That wh: I have of my 
own, I am ready to surrender but to call upon another, to risk the comfort 
of themselves and Family to relieve me, is not in my Nature. The Debt 
sits light upon my conscience, and should Mr. Carpenter persist, all I 
wish to obtain is, a removal from hence to the King’s Bench where I can 
obtain the Rules and be a little more comfortable than I am here, where 
to say truth I have passed but a sorry night. Peake informs me that my 
Father disturbed you last night, I regret being the innocent cause of so 
much trouble to you.” 


The debt which sat lightly on Tom’s conscience was probably 
that about which Sheridan wrote to his second wife, saying that his 


son had been the victim of a swindler, and that he had paid the 
sum demanded rather than suffer the name of his son or Lord 
Moira to become the subject of public talk.t It was easier to pay 
Tom’s debts than to restore his health. His physical condition in 
1812 is thus depicted by Sheridan :— 


“It would half break your heart to see how he is changed. I spend all 
the time with him I can as he seems to wish it, but he so reminds me of 
his mother, and his feeble, gasping way of speaking affects and deprives 
me of all hope. He tries to suppress the irritability of his temper in a 
very amiable way which makes me fear he thinks ill of himself.” 


Writing to his stepmother, Tom said, “ What a Godsend it 
would be could I get some appointment at the Cape or elsewhere 
for a couple of years.” The following happy accident led to his 
desire being gratified. Dr. Knight, who was Sheridan’s friend 
and most trusted supporter at Stafford, had served'in the army 
and thought himself badly treated. He visited London, and was 
accompanied to the War Office by Sheridan, who had undertaken 
to support his claim for redress. Dr. Knight remained in the 


* Nineteenth Century for February, 1898, p. 264. 
Tt ‘Biography,’ vol. 2, p. 219. 
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waiting-room while Sheridan had a long interview with the Duke 
of York, the Commander-in-Chief. He was in high spirits when 
he rejoined Dr. Knight, exclaiming: “ How fortunate, my dear 
fellow, that you brought me here this morning! The Duke was 
so glad to see me, asked me about my family, especially about 
Tom. I told him Tom was doing nothing, and the Duke has 
given him an appointment at the Cape,” that of Colonial Pay- 
master,* with a salary of £1200. 

He sailed for the Cape, in the autumn of 1813, taking 
with him his wife and a daughter, Helen Selina, who was born 
in 1807, and who lived to be the mother of the Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava. The change may have slightly lengthened his 
days, but it did not suffice to cure his malady. Sheridan 
was heart-broken when bad news arrived, and he wrote as 
follows to his second wife :— 


“T have endeavoured to escape from despairing about Tom as long as 
my sanguine heart could hold a hope. But now, and you must think so 
too, all hope is over. It is a heavy stroke and the long postponing of it 
led to a habit of irrational confidence on the subject, for his malady 
seemed to have become a part of his constitution and unable to conquer 
life. . . . If you were well I would go to him though the scene would 
crack what nerves I have left. . . . I try to reserve a ray of hope for thee, 
my son! for observe what Caroline says of ‘his spirits being still ex- 
cellent’ and that, at all events, is a blessed circumstance.” 


A postscript shows the departure of the ray of hope: “A long 
interview with General Gordon [who had returned from the Cape] 
O sad! sad! What shall I do?” 

Sheridan’s end came on 7th July, 1816. It was not directly due 
to over-indulgence in strong drink, as he had entirely abstained 
from it for six months before. His contemporaries were unaware 
that he had suffered for years from “‘a secret alarming complaint,” 
to use his own phrase, this being varicose veins of a dangerous 
character; moreover, that he had been kept in constant anxiety 
owing to his wife’s critical state of health and to the importunity 
of creditors for the payment of debts which he had incurred to 
oblige others, and that grief for his son Tom had also preyed on 
his mind. Tom departed this life on 12th September, 1817. 

It was a consolation for Sheridan to have at his bedside, when 
all human aid was vain, his son, Charles Brinsley, the only off- 
spring of his second marriage, and for whom his love equalled 
that for his first-born. 

Charles Brinsley Sheridan entered the world on 14th June, 


* I have received this information from Major Knight, the doctor’s son. 
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1796. Though lacking the originality of his half-brother, his 
training was much more thorough. He was petted, but not over- 
indulged. His father kept stricter watch over him then he had 
done over Tom. Perhaps Charles was the more submissive. Tom 
appears to have been resolved to have his own way, and to have 
generally succeeded. Charles was sent first to Winchester and 
next to Trinity College, Cambridge. Sheridan writes to his 
wife that he had received a letter from Charles in which 
there is— 


“a horror of returning to work which frightens me. If there is not a 
sincere desire to learn and an ambition to improve in a boy’s mind at a 
certain age, he will be nothing, Application, application without which, 
says Montesquieu ‘there never was or can be a great man.’...I dislike 
his using the word cursed in his letter to Williams which he wouldn't do 
in a letter to you and me.” 


The reader who has derived his knowledge of Sheridan from 
writers whose pleasure seems to consist in depicting an unreal 
personage, may think him better at giving advice than in setting 
an example. Yet his son Charles had profound respect for him, as 
he knew how industrious he had been, and Charles has left on record 
that among his father’s papers : “ There were six copy-books, each 
filled with notes and references to mathematics, geography, history, 


Latin, and other studies, carefully written at an early age.” More- 
over, he wrote that his father “was in the habit of reading in 
after-life the Latin classics. I remember seeing Lucan’s ‘ Phar- 
salia’ on his bed of a morning.” Charles was not blind to his 
father’s shortcomings; indeed, his remarks about him merit con- 
fidence on that account. There is shrewdness as well as truth in 
what he said to Moore on 6th October, 1826 :— 


“ Whitbread’s disposition to details and my father’s to generalities, I 
think just the difference between the mind of a store-keeper and of a 
statesman; but then I think my father had great talents for business and 
that his pre-eminent quality was his sagacity; what he wanted was self- 
denial; the power of overcoming the inclination of the moment.” 


In the same letter he praised Moore’s ‘ Memoirs’ of his father, 
adding :— 

“ Yet of course a filial reverence would have indisposed me to decide on 
the publication of the close of the Life. I don’t mean that any part of 
your Life is unfit for the public gaze, but unhappily some of my poor 
father’s was; I should have felt as if I was uncovering Noah; but 
perhaps this is a foolish fancy.” 


Charles’s opinion of his father as an orator was expressed in 
a letter to Moore, written a year before his ‘ Memoirs of Sheridan,” 
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and when it was a moot point whether a full report of Sheridan’s 
great speech in Westminster Hall, taken in shorthand, which 
Sheridan had not corrected, and, perhaps, had not read, should be 
printed. Charles wrote from Hampton Court, on the 26th of 
April, 1825 :— 


“You seem to think that the Speech will not bear being published in 
its complete state.* Without disputing your judgment by which I am 
very much disposed to be influenced, I am still more influenced by my 
Father’s own opinion. Now he considered this as the peculiar occasion 
on which he surpassed Fox, Burke and Grey, and I remember his at- 
tributing the reluctance to publish the Speeches at the time to Burke’s 
sense of this. If the Speech were published by itself as a mere Specimen 
of Eloquence, some of those who think that Warren Hastings was hardly 
dealt with, or of those who resented my Father’s want of subserviency to 
the Whig Party, or of those who think carping the best proof of under- 
standing, might say ‘this vaunted Speech is no such great thing, and 
it was not worth while publishing it after so long an Interval, or it is 
hard upon Hastings’ Memory to rake up all the abuse showered on him, 
when after all he was acquitted,’ but in the proposed Case the Speech 
is published by Burke’s Biographer as illustrative of his Speeches,t it 
is put by the side of Fox’s, Burke’s and Grey’s Speeches, which as 
delivered were not nearly equal to my Father’s, and which will labour 
under the disadvantage (except that of Lord Grey, between whom and 
my Father the idea of competition in talent cannot be alarming) of not 
being corrected. He is thus unostentatiously, and incidentally brought 
before the public in competition with his two great rivals in eloquence ; 
a thing which particularly pleases me. I am aware that reading the 
Speeches of my Father and Burke is not giving the former fair play ; his 
superiority being his success in what he said at the time; while I have 
understood that Burke’s fine ideas of language, generally fail’d in pro- 
ducing conviction, or even securing attention; i.e. that, as Speeches like 
all other things, are good or bad, as they are calculated to attain their 
ends, Burke as a debater was inferior to my Father, whatever he may have 
been as a composer of prose; but I build much on my Father's conviction 
of his having on that occasion surpassed Burke in ideas and words, let 
alone delivery, judgment, &c.; and when I remember the regret I have 
heard him express at the Speeches not having been published at the 
time, of course from anticipating a triumph for himself, and that his 
not publishing his own afterwards proceeded from the fear of seeming 
to shew off, and the chance of a prosecution, I seem as if I was doing 
what he would wish in letting them come in this way before the public. 
If you will bring the speech to Town with you on the 10th, and will go 
over it with me, pointing out why it is not all fit to publish, I shall listen 





* Moore was afraid to publish the speech, the result being that fantastic 
passages have been printed as genuine. A comparison between many of 
them with the actual utterances of Sheridan is set forth in my ‘ Biography,’ 
vol. 2, pp. 331-334. 

+ This was not done. 
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with the same implicit confidence in you, as if you were unconnected with 
the publication ; but in a responsibility of this sort I should like any one’s 
opinion to be confirmed by my own judgment, however weak.” 


Charles Brinsley was a Commoner of Winchester College 
between 1810 and 1813. He won the gold medal given by the 
Prince Regent for the best copy of verses, on “The Retreat of 
the French from Santarem in Portugal.” I have a printed copy ; 
but I refrain from quoting any of the lines. They are, however, 
quite worthy of a prize poem. He was one of the competitors 
for the prologue to be spoken when Drury Lane Theatre was 
opened in 1812 after rebuilding, and Sheridan’s niece, Alicia 
Lefanu, was another. Charles enlarged upon the burning of the 
library of Alexandria by Omar, and deprecated what might occur 
if the modern Omar were victorious, ending with an appeal to the 
patriotism of his hearers :— 


“ Yes—by the glowing scene of Shakespeare taught, 
Fight on as boldly as our Fathers fought; 
And proudly tracing in his patriot strain 
The strife of Agincourt’s victorious plain, 
Deck with ancient laurels Britain’s sun 
And gather Henry’s wreath for Wellington.” 


At the University, as at Winchester, he was distinguished above 
many of his fellows, being awarded the first prize for an oration 


delivered in the chapel of Trinity College during the October 
term, 1816. 


On Saturday, 15th May, 1813, Sheridan wrote to Charles, who 
was then at Winchester :— 


“T meant to have written youa longish Letter but I have been so engaged 
this morning that the Post time is come so I write now chiefly I believe 
for the sake of not wasting a Frank. However I cannot omit to say how 
very much I was pleased by your last Letter—as was your mother. I am 
sure you are now working in earnest—which gives Hester the greatest 
delight—she is certainly improving but very slowly. I grieve to say I can 
find nothing of your foils. I rejoice to say your Blackstone and three 
more books are come from Peter Moore [M.P. for Coventry] I will send 
them forthwith—you shall hear from me very soon. You write a much 
better hand which pleases me much.” 


After Charles had left Winchester and while he was preparing for 
Cambridge under the care of the Rev. C. J. Blomfield, afterwards 


Bishop of London, his father wrote from Savile Row, on 4th 
March, 1815 :— 


“ Being on a ramble from Leatherhead your Letter did [not] reach me 
in Town till yesterday—pray tell me by return of Post what money is 
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wanted for your entrance at Trinity—and then I will write to Mr. Blom- 
field which I have shamefully delay’d doing. I am greatly gratified by 
your account of his manner towards you, for I am sure, as you justly confess, 
everything else on his part was always perfect. O. my dear Boy exert 
every energy of your mind to take advantage of the short time you have 
to remain with him—it may be decisive of your future Pretensions to 
Fame and Distinctions as well as of the chance of realizing the fond 
expectations which those that love you best have formed of your future 
character and rank in Life. I inclose a mort of money which I think you 
must want. God bless you.” 


While at the University and after leaving it, Charles was an 
enthusiastic sympathiser with the inhabitants of Greece, who were 
then longing for deliverance from Ottoman rule. He studied the 
question on the spot, and records that, when at Athens in 1820, 
he was asked to lend money at twenty-five per cent. interest to 
the Turks.* This does not prove that the Turks were necessarily 
wicked. After returning, he wrote ‘Thoughts on the Greek 
Revolution’ which John Murray published in 1823. He objected 
strongly to the son of the first Napoleon becoming King of the 
Greeks, adding : 


“Europe has had quite enough of the Buonaparte breed, whether 
considered as a dynasty of usurpers, a gang of plunderers, or a club of 
upstarts ; and I hope the cant about sparing the fallen, and de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum, will never level the universal boundaries of right and wrong, 
shield a character which is historical property as a warning rather than a 
model, or make us more indulgent toa tyrant on account of his extra- 
ordinary talents, than to a tiger in favour of his enormous teeth.” 


He gives an extract from the oration delivered by him when an 
undergraduate, and both it and the passage just quoted exhibit how 
he copied his father’s rhetorical manner. Speaking in Trinity 
Chapel of the Greeks, he said: 


“Tf anyone can be severe on their foibles, when he gazes every day on 
the radiant intellect, the various but concentrated beams that shine from 
every page of their fathers; when he hears every day that musical 
language which blends swiftness with variety of sound, exuberance with 
brevity, and comprehensiveness with precision; I implore him by all 
their fathers have taught us, by the wrongs of ages, and the sufferings of 
millions, by the sickness of hope deferred or disappointed still, to pity 
rather than condemn: may I not amidst the splendour of worship around 
me, invoke even the name of Him, whose temples have been overthrown, 
whose votaries have been slaughtered? May I not, in the very sanctuary 
of prayer, pray that the God of mercy may soon pity the wretched, the 
God of justice deliver the oppressed ? ” 





* Introduction to ‘ The Songs of Greece,’ p. liv. 
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Friends of Greece, of whom the Rev. T. 8. Hughes and Charles 
Sheridan were two, differed on many points of policy. Mr. 
Hughes, who afterwards became Prebendary of Peterborough, 
and whose biographical and historical works, as well as those re- 
cording his travels in the East, have given him a place of note 
among men of letters, writes of Charles Sheridan, in a pamphlet 
published in 1823, as “ himself a Grecian traveller, and youngest 
son of that illustrious statesman upon whom, if upon any 
Briton, the oratorical and dramatic spirit of ancient Greece 
descended.” 

While objecting to modern Greece having a monarchical form 
of government, Charles Sheridan was as much opposed to the 
form of religion ‘professed by the people, and he held that the 
reformation of Greecelmust be effected by the young being educated 
through the agency of the “ British and Foreign School Society.” 

He wrote as follows to Moore, on 4th November, 1824, praising 
James Mill’s ‘Essay on Government,’ which Macaulay attacked 
and denounced with his utmost vigour in the Edinburgh Review, 
and expressing the hope that, if the Greeks could read it in their 
own tongue and follow its precepts, they would become a model 
nation :— 

“TI think you will’admire the power of Mill’s thinking machine, and the 
ruthless way in which it cuts like a forceps through the undisturb’d tissue 
of fudge which protects most great political points. Thinking always of 
my own Hobby I wish is [that his] ‘Government’ could be translated into 
Roumaic. The Greeks jhave clear way before them, and a Government to 
invent, with no questionable institutions grown up strong and sometimes 
salutary as with us. I believe Mill too to be perfectly sincere, and that rare 
character, an enthusiastic moral mathematician. Greece has sent over 
nine boys, one I suppose for each Muse, to be educated. I cannot help 
looking forward to the“period when She may be a conductor of good 
Government into Asia.” 

His rendering into English of the Songs of Greece was his most 
important contribution to literature. If he had been obliged to 
work harder he might have done much better. It was his 
misfortune to possess, as he himself wrote, “leisure unaccom- 
panied by importantiiduties.” In a letter written to his wife in 
April, 1815, Sheridan truly and not unkindly described the 
character of their son. The letter relates to Waverley, for which 
he expresses an intense admiration, adding: “What relates to 
the subject of education in the early part of the first volume and 
the account of Edward's half-idle and desultory reading must 
have brought Charles to your mind. Charles confessed it did 
most strongly remind him of himself.” 

Lord Dufferin, who knew him personally, says that “in his 

VOL. OXVI. 2F 
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youth he showed great promise, but a brain-fever must have 
injuriously affected his intellectual powers, for, though extremely 
amiable, he had none of the brilliancy of those who had gone 
before him.” * 

The last thing from his pen which I have been able to trace 
appeared in The Times for 4th August, 1829, after being polished 
and expanded by Moore. 

Both of Sheridan’s sons loved him and were proud of having 
had such a father. Such of his private letters as have been 
made public elevate him in the estimation of all honourable men. 
It is no mean praise to say of his sons that they were worthy 
of such a parent. Charles died unmarried on 29th November, 
1843, while Tom left behind him children who, as well as their 
progeny, have added fresh lustre to their race and name. 


W. Fraser Raz. 
* ‘Memoir of Lady Dufferin,’ p. 19. 











A Pious Deception. 


Harp by the steps which led to mine Inn (legal and not licensed 
victualling is my intention) there stood for many years a little 
wizened old man, vending when custom came his way—which I 
fear was seldom—such small deer as bootlaces, collar-studs, safety- 
pins and the like. But though his custom may have been small, 
he saw more of it than did he of his customers—for he was 
blind. 

I do not remember whether he or I made the first advances 
which proved the foundation-stone of our acquaintance, whether 
the olive branch was advanced by me in the healthy prosperous 
coxcombry of youth, or whether his other sense became gradually 
so attuned to my particular footfall as to embolden him to break 
the ice by the economical ejaculation which for long was the 
beginning and end of his cognisance of my existence : 

“?* Mornin’, sir.” 

“ Morning, Punnett.” 

Punnett was his name. 

“Yes’r,” said policeman No. something (I have reason to believe 
that, if under cross-examination, I could locate the exact date as 
near the end of December)—“ Yes’r, old Pa Punnett they calls 
him. ’Ere when I fust come on this beat; bin ’ere for years, they 
tells me. They do say ’e’s a broken-down gent. IfI catch you 
sliding down them railin’s again, young man, there'll be trouble.” 
(This was an interpolation, not addressed to me.) “Always the 
same pitch. Mostly always the same stock. Thank you, sir, and 
the same to you and many of ’em.” 

Influenza, South of France, and other digressions intervened 
before I saw Punnett again, when once more a bright June 
morning found me on the old road to chambers. It was in a 
slightly satirical tone that he greeted me as of yore. “ Mornin’, 
gir.” 

2r2 
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Vanity prompted the correct surmise that he had missed me, 
and I ventured to extend the usual salutations. 

“Good morning, Punnett. Hope you're pretty fit—How’s 
business ? ” 


“Ob, much the same, sir—much the same. You've been away.” 

* Yes,” I said. 

“T missed your tread, sir. I can tell most of ’em, but I’d know 
yours in a hundred. Fair heel and toe, as Mr. Maltby says.” 

“Mr. Maltby ?” Iinquired. The name seemed familiar. 

“Only taken to this way since you left,” was the reply. 
“Mr. Maltby, the great Mr. Maltby, the rising junior; but he 
don’t often pass without sparing a few minutes for a chat with 
poor old Pa.” 

“‘He’s doing well then,” I said, for the only Maltby I could 
think of was far from great, poor fellow, and the reverse of 
rising. 

“Doing well?” (this with something of scorn)—-“I should 
think he was. Don’t you know him?” 

“Well, I do and I don’t, you know, Punnett. Of course I am 
only a struggler, you know. Not in the same street with Mr. 
Maltby.” 

** Oh, he’s all right,” responded the old man with the air of a 
witness as to character. “ But a fair hot ’un, too,’—and there wes 
almost a wink perceptible in one sightless orb. ‘A fair hot ’un,” 
he repeated. ‘“ He does go it, and no error,” he added with a 
chuckle. 

“Go what? Circuit?” I asked. 

“No! In the gay and giddy west, where years ago—Look 
here, he was only telling me what they were up to at Lord Ewell’s 
house last night. I like to hear these sort of things, because once 
upon a time—but never mind. It’s all right, you know, sir, and 
if they did put Lord Ewell up in the chandelier, and if the Duke 
did set fire to the curtains because his cigarette had gone out— 
why, it don’t do any harm.” 

“Only to the curtains, Punnett,” I answered, and fared on my 
way full of strange thoughts. 

Maltby. Try the Law List. Mahony, Major, Makins, Malkin, 
Mallett, Manson—no good. Maltby, Punnett’s Maltby, I grieved 
to think, was a fiction. 

Then again, Maltby—my Maltby, as distinguished from Punnett’s. 
And leaning back in my chair I could see a fair, curly-headed boy 
doing the honours of his Oxford rooms, punting away his patri- 
mony, while what he termed “the merry little pea ” danced and 
jolted much to the profits of the now eminent divine who held the 
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bank. I could see the dashing tandem with the skewbald leader 
which always would turn round and look its master in the face, 
“yearning,” Maltby would say, “ for improving conversation ” ; and 
I could hear the strident tones of Jack Kidd record “six ’undred 
to four ’undred, the favourite, Mr. Maltby!” on the day when 
Pepperpot upset the biggest certainty ever known for the Royal 
Hunt Cap. I could trace (though I defy the establishment of 
proof of any participation therein) his various encounters with 
the authorities, and I can hear the crackling which accompanied 
the holocaust of his furniture in the middle of the quad on the 
night before Maltby was sent down for good, and cast, as he 
pathetically put it, ‘upon a cold and unsympathetic world, with 
nothing but a thirst.” Maltby was broke, and soon Maltby was 
forgotten as well, 

And yet a Maltby (though perhaps I would have preferred to 
forget the name altogether)—a Maltby brought some sort of 
sunshine to the life of old Punnett—old Punnett with his safely 
guarded storehouse of memories, which might, if my intelligent 
member of the force was to be credited, be a sort of “ Esmond” to 
the “ Virginians ” of the mysterious Mr. Maltby. 

It was not long before I was assured that my first suspicions 
were correct, and that Maltby—Punnett’s Maltby—and Maltby— 
my Maltby—were one and the same. For one morning as I was 
about to turn the corner which sheltered “old Pa Punnett’s” 
niche from all the winds that blow, I heard Punnett’s voice raised 
in voluble conversation. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “ of course it was Loo in my time—Loo, 
sir, with a force for everything above a ten, no limit and a 
sixpenny tittup. But I don’t know the new game you were 
speaking of ?” 

I am, I hope, a veracious chronicler, and I must, without pre- 
judice, however, admit that my interest in the badinage of two 
cabmen, who were jointly and severally responsible for a locking 
of wheels, was only assumed. I could not help being certain that 
Pannett was worshipping at the shrine of Maltby, and the reply 
assured me that my assumption was right. I listened. 

“Ah,” said a voice which I at once recognised, ‘ Poker you 
mean. Yes, we play that at all the clubs now, and a thunderin’ 
fine game it is. Don’t often see Loo nowadays—not but what it 
is a good sort of game too, Punnett. Simply out of fashion, you 
know, and I needn't tell you how these things change. But I 
must be getting on, Punnett.” 


“Anything big on in court to-day, sir?” inquired the old man 
deferentially. 
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“Only going into court for an hour, Punnett,” was the cheery 
reply, “and then off. Cup day, you know.” 

“Ah—h! that’s it, is it, sir. Going down with a party, 
Mr. Maltby?” 

“No, join ’em there—I train down, you know. Well, good- 
morning, Punnett.” 

“ Good-morning, and good luck to you, sir,” was the old man’s 
parting salutation, and I turned, to come face to face with— 

“Maltby!” 

“ Wigson!” 

There was no mistake! Not, that is, on my part, whatever 
error Punnett’s blindness may have been accountable for. Maltby, 
with a seedy hat perched in his old way, at a rakish angle 
on one side of his curly head, with superannuated patent boots 
that cracked at the sides, and a once smart frock coat, that was 
scarcely a testimonial for the advantages of a green old age— 
Maltby, in this sort, stood before me! 

“Don’t be frightened, old chap. Don’t want to borrow 
anything, and won’t give you away. Goin’ strong? That's 
right; by-bye,” and he turned to go. 

“Come up to my chambers, Maltby,” I said, “and we'll have a 
talk.” 

“ All right,” he responded cheerfully, “ be there in ten minutes,” 
and appreciating his delicacy, I shuffled past Punnett with an 
assumed step which would have secured me an alibi before 
judges less blind than he. 

And Maltby came—and when he had lifted his coat tails and 
twitched up the knee of those much worn but probably unpaid 
for trousers, as a condition precedent to settling himself in my 
easy-chair, Maltby held forth. 

Of his post Oxford days, his ineffectual attempts at getting 
regular employment, his straits, his dodges, his privations, his 
proletarian existence now that he had got, as he phrased it, 
“down to bed rock,” to the relation of all these I listened, 1 
fear, almost perfunctorily, and it was with difficulty that I 
restrained the query which at last burst forth: 

“ And what about Punnett?” 

Maltby blushed. 

“You see, old chap, it was this way. Loafin’ about and knowin’ 
no one except Johnnies who won’t look at you, you get into a way 
of absolutely longin’ to talk to someone, doesn’t matter who. 
Consequence is, you get talkin’ to anybody who'll stop and gas. 
See?” 

I saw. 
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Vv 


“Well, one day I was monchin’ about in the old sweet way, 
wonderin’ if I could get hold of some law copyin’ in this neigh- 
bourhood—lucrative job—penny a folio—and I happened to run 
up against old Punnett. Some Johnny came dashin’ down the 
steps and knocked me end-ways into the old chap’s tray. The 
whole jolly show went over, and of course when I tumbled to it 
that the poor old boy was blind, I had to pick up the whole bag 
of tricks and fix ’em up again for him as best I could. One thing 
led to another, and he got tellin’ me all about his old days, 
because he said he knew by my voice J was 2 gentleman, and it 
appears that he has been a rare mover in his time! Well, then 
he got my name out of me, and as I’ve never registered an 
assumed one, I gave the right one as usual, and what with 
drawing on the old times, you remember——” 

I signitied dissent. 

“And makin’ up a bit, I’m afraid I led him to believe that I 
was fairly in the swim, and goin’ the pace like old Harry. Then 
bein’ well warmed to it, I had to account for bein’ in these parts 
by some cock-and-bull yarn about bein’ a barrister—I’d have been 
a judge at once, but I didn’t think he’d swallow it—and I couldn’t 
get away without swearin’ by all that’s good that I’d come and see 


him again and tell him some more. Said it did him good, and he 
loved it. Old sinner!” 


“ And since then?” I asked. 

“Well, since then I’ve seen him on and off, and the old cock 
always seems so pleased to see me, and to hear all about my 
dissipations (ye gods!), that I haven’t really the heart to do what 
I ought, and really meant to do, and tell him I’m only a poor 
broken-down fool—like himself. Think I ought to?” 

And really, when I came to think it over there did not appear 
any necessity for his doing so. 

Maltby would not hear of lunching with me until I had assured 
him that I always lunched in chambers (which was untrue) and 
had offended my clerk (who likes to be called my “ junior”) by 
sending him out with an extensive order for chops and the usual 
trimmings. 

And then, having been persuaded to divulge his present 
domicile, only, however, on condition that I would not go near it, 
Maltby left me. 

It was his pride, I suppose, that made him time his future visits 
to my neighbourhood so that they occurred when I was neither 
coming nor going. Certain it was that, though I saw him not, old 
Punnett was still secure in the possession of his friendship, still 
happy in the reflected heaven of Mr. Maltby’s gay doings. For 
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some weeks I heard almost daily from the old man of “ Mr. Maltby’s 
latest,” and it was with some surprise that one morning I found 
Punnett in a state of lugubrious depression, which he accounted 
for, under pressure, by an admission of the fact that he had not 
“seen” (a fagon de parler of blind men, not confined to Punnett) 
Mr. Maltby for a fortnight. 

“Got tired of it I suppose, sir. Well, that is just the way. 
But I can’t complain.” 

I had long since informed Punnett that I found I had a slight 
acquaintance with Mr. Maltby, and when a week later I learned 
that his absence was maintained, I ventured to announce that I 
would do my best to ascertain if Mr. Maltby was in town, “as,” I 
added with undoubted veracity, “I had not seen him lately about 
the Inn.” 

Although he fell back upon his aggrieved theory of “ Ah! he 
wants to cut the acquaintance, that’s what it is,'-—whether mine 
or Punnett’s did not transpire—still I could tell from bis manner 
that the old man was really anxious for some tidings of his © 
divinity. 

And so it came to pass that five o’clock that afternoon found 
me alighting from a hansom at the door of 57, Randle’s Rents, 
Gray’s Inn Road. 

It was not a savoury neighbourhood, and its cosmos appeared 
to have assimilated more eggshells and cabbage-stalks than were 
compatible with good taste aud hygienic requirements. 

I do not pretend to any special gifts of prevision, but as I stood 
on the dirty doorstep, and tugging at the crazy bell-pull roused a 
tinkling welkin apparently concealed in the basement, I was 
conscious of a foreboding that Maltby’s deceptions were over. 

“Ho!” said a voice which caused me to start, until I perceived 
that it proceeded from an upper window, and that its owner was 
a lady of mature years, whose attire was rather of the sketchy 
order. 

“TI want to see Mr. Maltby, if I can,” I replied in my most 
amiable manner. 

“You want ter—oh, my Gawd,” was the response. “Are you 
the fambly or the hundertaker ?” 

“When did it happen?” I inquired, for the natural inference 
had somehow taken me in no way by surprise. 

“ Arf a mo’ and I'll come down,” replied the lady, and in a few 
minutes she opened the door to me, having in the meanwhile 
added some further and better particulars to her toilet. 

“It’s two or three weeks,” she explained as I sat in her squalid 
parlour, “since ’e come in a wringing wet out of the rain, and 
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I sez to him, ‘Mr. Maltby,’ I sez, ‘ you'll ketch your death—you 
take off them boots,’ but ’e wouldn’t, sir, and I knows why now, 
‘cos ’e ’adn’t got no socks. Well, ’e lie in bed for a few days and 
at last ’e sez, ‘ Mrs. Banks,’ ’e sez, ‘I must see a doctor.’ Well, the 
’firmary doctor he come round, but he told me the first day as it 
weren't no use—which I could see with ’arf an eye, ’cos he was 
in a ragian’ fever. Well, I nussed him as well as I could, for I 
know’d what ’e was, though he never let on. And he got delirial 
and went on a-talking all sorts of nonsense, and the doctor ’e says, 
‘it’s only a question o’ time. And so it proved,’ said Mrs. Banks, 
who was getting out of breath, “for this morning, at six o'clock, 
as near as makes no difference, hit was hall hover. Hand will 
you come hup stairs and see ’im, sir?” 

So, wheezing as she went, Mrs. Banks led the way, and 1 
followed, into the presence which asserts itself in Mayfair as weil 
as in Randle’s Rents. And as I gazed upon “it,” and meade 
whispered arrangements not unconnected with doctors’ certifi- 
eates and undertakers with Mrs. Banks, one half-ludicrous 
thought was almost uppermost in my mind, where a ghostly 
passing bell seemed to moan: “ Old—Pa—Punnett.” 

It was to an obscure corner of one of London’s big cemeteries 
that I followed Maltby on a blazing hot afternoon in August, 
when the eggshells and the cabbage-stalks, as we left Randle’s 
Rents, seemed even more self-assertive than usual, when the 
youthful population of the neighbourhood were gratified by the 
sight of a funeral of, I suppose, more than ordinary magnificence 
in that delightful locality, and when, probably for similar reasons, 
the driver of the sole mourning coach, containing the sole 
mourner, was comparatively sober. 

A bell, as we neared the cemetery, chanted, in half-hearted 
fashion, “‘ Old—Pa—Punnett”; a dissipated hack parson gabbled 
through some sentences about “ this, our dear Punnett”; a hand- 
ful of earth rattled on something to the tune of “ Punnett to 
Punnett,” and, leaving Maltby to sleep and think it out, I 
changed my coach for a hansom, and, dining in solitary state at 
the club, was informed by the head waiter that “ Roast Punnett ” 
would not be on till 7.30. 

But I had to face it out, and when his first outburst of grief 
had subsided, when I had pressed, into his hand the five golden 
sovereigns that Mr. Maltby had desired me to give him with his 
best wishes, Punnett’s anxiety was about the funeral. And then 
I knew that the time had come. SoI told Punnett first of the 
mass of beautiful wreaths, bearing the names of all the best- 
known people I could think of, which blocked the hall at Maltby’s 
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West End residence; of the stream of coroneted carriages which 
filled the quiet street and overflowed into Piccadilly; of the 
emotion of Lord Ewell, and the stony grief of the Duke. I told 
him of the deputations from the Inn, from the constituency whose 
suffrages Maltby was wooing, from the tenantry of Maltby’s 
ancestral estates in Blankshire. I described the “sympathy 
along the route,” the drawn blinds and the half shutters of the 
tradesmen. Warming up to my peroration, I almost gave an 
imitation of the bishop who met the procession at the cemetery 
gates, descanted on the impressive masonic ritual at the graveside, 
and testified, with equal impartiality, to the conventional sobs, 
and the volley of the firing-party from the “ Devil’s Own.” I 
spoke of the crowds which had subsequently thronged to the 
cemetery, and concluded by reading aloud the tributes which the 
morning press of the day paid to the memory of the great 
Mr. Maltby. 

And then I went to chambers, fondly hoping that my duty had 
been done to Maltby, and to the blind man whom I left serene in 
his belief that he had known and conversed with the noblest 
Roman of us all. 


Epwarp S#aw. 
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Srom an Eastern Window. 


Luminous eyes, 
Looking on life from out yon narrow casement, 
Watching its ebb and flow in dumb amazement— 
Soul-haunting eyes! 


They rest on mine— 
And straight my fancy melts the walls that hide thee; 
Straightway, in spirit, I am close beside thee, 

Thy hand in mine. 


What is thy life? 
A slow, dull pain, or a soft bed of pleasure? 
What fancies fill thy long, long hours of leisure, 
Oh young, young wife? 


Young but in years ;— 
Thy youth of heart, methinks, was early slain, 
Crushed ’neath the burden of a nameless pain, 
Drown’d in salt tears. 


Or dost thou live 
In soulless, numb content thy narrow life? 
On empty flatteries and petty strife 

Doth thy heart thrive? 


Sweet, puzzling eyes, 
Dumb as great Night, and brilliant as her stars, 
Fling me some answer from betwixt the bars, 
Perplexing eyes. 














Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 





MADEMOISELLE DE LEsPINASsE! 

In the chronicles of the world’s famous women this name 
glows crimson, for it is written in heart’s blood. To one who 
has loved greatly it is said much shall be forgiven, and to this 
grande amoureuse must be forgiven the unpardonable sin of a 
ludicrous somersault turned midways in the fine fatal sweep of 
a grande passion. It was indeed the famous step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous when Mademoiselle, in the course of a 
day, transferred the burning love of years from one man to fix 
it, equally strong and burning, on a new-comer. And this, not 
in the flush of youth, before constancy has become a habit, but 
in the maturity of forty full years, with the judgment and ex- 
perience of a woman of the world, who has passed years of her 
life and sharpened her wits in daily intercourse with the cleverest 
men in Paris. 

It is mysterious, inexplicable, fascinating, this volte face ofa 
woman of character and intellect, fascinating as are all mysteries 
of the affections. Like a deadly disease this second love seized 
her, held her fast and consumed her, and when she was dying of 
it the flame burnt more brightly, so that on her deathbed she 
wrote passionate love-letters, and in the very last of them the 
refrain still was, “Farewell, mon ami. If ever I could return 
to life I should wish to spend it again in loving you, but there 
is no more time for that.” 

No ironies are so fine and so keen as the ironies of life itself. 
It came to pass that Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s letters to her 
lover, the letters which laid bare her inmost soul and betrayed 
the secret she had so jealously kept from the world—kept even 
on her deathbed from her most devoted friend—those letters 
were published by the wife of her lover! True, when they were 
exposed to the curious eyes of the Parisian world the writer had 
been some thirty years in her grave, so that the buzz of astonish- 
ment and derision which greeted them in no wise troubled her; 
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the man to whom they were addressed was dead too. His widow 
made a little money and perhaps gratified a little spite by the 
transaction, and the only hurt done was to a few old friends who 
still cherished the memory of Julie de Lespinasse. The world 
was made richer by a unique love story and poorer by a dis- 
illusion. 

The whole life-story of this woman is interesting and even 
romantic. “Without name, without fortune, without beauty,” a 
poor girl from the provinces, disowned by her relatives, Jeanne 
Julie de Lespinasse, solely by her intellect and charm, became 
the centre of a literary set, the hostess of a salon, one of the 
most exquisite and most en vogue in Paris, and that at a period 
when wit was bright and salons were not rare. 

Born in Lyons in 1732, daughter of the Countess d’Albon, she 
was only known to the world as the daughter of a shopkeeper, 
Claude Lespinasse, whose name she bore throughout her life. 
Her mother dared not own her, for Julie was not the child of 
the Count d’Albon, her husband. On his death, however, the 
countess, who does not seem to have been as heartless as were 
many great ladies of that period, to whom such episodes were 
mere episodes, took Julie to her house, ostensibly “by way of 
charity,” and seems to have been fond of the child. On her 
deathbed (quite in the romantic manner) she gave Julie a sum 
of money in a box, but the girl (at that time only fifteen years 
old) ingenuously handed it to her half-brother, the young d’Albon, 
now head of the house. He kept it, and Julie remained in the 
family as an unwelcome dependant, an inferior. For three years 
she acted as governess to the children of her mother’s legitimate 
daughter, a Madame de Vichy, a period of her life which she 
characterises as “atrocious.” In her despair she had thoughts 
of entering a convent. But escape came at last, unexpectedly, 
with the visit of Madame du Deffant, a connection of the D’Albons, 
in fact a half-cousin of Jalie’s. This lady, well known in Parisian 
literary circles, was attracted by the conversation and charm of 
the governess, whom she determined to secure for her salon. In 
due course she carried her point and carried Julie off to Paris, 
first, however, taking the precaution of making the poor girl 
sign a document in which she promised “never to advance any 
claims whatever” on the D’Albon family, in virtue of her real 
relationship to them. The shrewd benefactress then introduced 
her new treasure to her circle in Paris, and the treasure was 
a brilliant success. The unknown girl found her feet at once; 
she was perfect as a dame de salon. D’Alembert says: “From 
the first her tone in Paris was as perfect as if she had always 
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lived there. Her conversation was already formed—it had been 
formed whilst she was being snubbed in the provinces.” 

Madame du Deffant’s salon had been waning with the paling 
attractions of its mistress, but it revived wonderfully with this 
new blood, and for some years all went well. But as Madame 
du Deffant grew older and feebler, and, worst of all, blind, she 
became jealous of her protégée’s growing influence, and one day, 
rising earlier than usual from an afternoon siesta, she discovered 
Julie holding a reception on her own account. A scene followed. 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was denounced as a viper and a 
monster of ingratitude, and turned adrift. But friends rallied 
round her, and she was soon enabled to set up a salon of her own. 
D’Alembert, Turgot, the Chevalier de Chastelloux, Brienne (after- 
wards Cardinal), the Abbé Boismont, enjin, la fleur de Tesprit 
dalors—such were the friends whom the outcast Julie contrived 
not only to attract but to hold. 

For she possessed in an eminent degree the talent of friend- 
ship. Her letters to Condorcet are charming specimens of a 
clever woman’s friendship for a man—full of affectionate raillery, 
of scoldings for his weak points, but, above all, brimming over 
with sympathy and interest. 

Backed by such powerful friends Mademoiselle became a 
personage in the literary world of Paris. There was much 
social life in her set. One could dine every day in the week 
at a different literary house, sure of meeting one’s friends, and 
on Sundays there were déjewners at the Abbé Moellet’s. Julic 
gave neither dinners nor suppers, but she was “at home” every 
evening from five to nine o’clock, and people dropped in on their 
way to and from other engagements. Soon her household was 
strengthened by the presence of D’Alembert, the philosopher and 
man of letters. From the first he had been her devoted friend and 
admirer. Perhaps the similarity of their life-stories drew them to 
each other, for D’Alembert’s mother, Madame de Tencin, another 
great lady with an episode, had abandoned him, when a baby, on 
the steps of a church. A glazier’s wife found him and brought 
him up. Later, when he had won fame as a writer, the grande 
dame his mother wished to claim her son, but he refused her 
tardy affection, replying, “The glazier’s wife is my mother.” 
After a severe illness, in which Mademoiselle de Lespinasse 
nursed him devotedly, D’Alembert left his unhealthy dwelling 
in the house of his humble foster-mother and came to live in the 
same house as his friend. Paris made no unkind comments. At 
that period the world accepted such things philosophically ; it 
respected the “exigencies of friendship,” and permitted much 
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to “tender hearts.” So life flowed on peaceably enough for 
several years, perhaps the happiest in Julie’s life. Not until 
she was thirty-six did the drama begin. Then, for the first 
time it would seem, she fell in love. It was with a young 
Spaniard, Monsieur de Mora, son of the Marquis de Fuentes. 
The young man was twenty-four years of age, handsome, dis- 
tinguished and romantic. He was just recovering from the 
effects of a tremendously unhappy love affair, and his con- 
valescence was completed under Mademoiselle Julie’s auspices. 
Their love was town-talk. During a journey to the Court at 
Fontainebleau in 1771, M. de Mora wrote twenty-two letters to 
her in ten days. She speaks of her happiness in glowing terms: 
“Mine was that feeling of happiness which is inspired by the certainty 
that one is loved. I seemed to enjoy it for the first time in my life, and 
only because I reciprocated the feeling. We owe our true pleasures to 
ourselves, to what we find in our own hearts. For that which is given to 
us, that which comes from the soul of another, our own soul giving no 
response, can only please our self-love. Ah! how small our pleasures are! 
If one could die after the first rush of happiness, what man is there who 
would not sacrifice a hundred years of a life crowned with glory even—for 


six months of a life filled and animated by a consciously felt and answered 
passion ? ” 


And she has some wise reflections: 


“ Women are often mistaken, not only about the sentiments they believe 
they inspire, but also about those they believe themselves to feel. In 
hastening to enjoy a homage which flatters their vanity, they lose their 
heads and say they love, before their hearts have been admitted into the 


secret.” 

But the father of Count Mora become alarmed at his son’s 
infatuation for a woman twelve years his senior and in a position 
so different from his own, and contrived to have him recalled to 
Madrid by a royal command. The lovers were separated suddenly, 
peremptorily. With tears they vowed “all that one vows at 
Jeave-takings.” Two years of wretchedness followed ; all Paris 
sympathised with the torments of the unhappy couple. At last 
D’Alembert, the faithful friend, the morganatic husband, begged 
the father of M. de Mora to have his son recalled. It was done. 
But on the way back Count Mora was taken ill and obliged to 
interrupt his journey. For six weeks he lay at Bordeaux, and 
died there 27th May, 1774—it is not clear whether of fever or 
consamption. But Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was by no means 
inconsolable; in fact, his death must have avoided awkward com- 
plications, for her heart had already turned to another. 

It was at a dinner-party, given by the painter, Madame Vigée, 
at her pretty country house “Moulin Joli,” that Mademoiselle met 
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her second fate, Monsieur de Guibert, a cadet de famille just 
returned from Corsica. He was a soldier, his talk of wars, duels, 
adventures. In times of peace he wrote indifferent poetry. 
Julie de Lespinasse fell in love with him on the spot, and he 
appeared to fall in love with her. Perhaps, indeed, her brilliant 
personality and the esteem in which she was held may have 
attracted him fora time. His fortunes were not exactly brilliant 
just then, and a woman in her position can effect much judicious 
wire-pulling. Her influence was turned on to such purpose that 
M. de Guibert was made ‘“ Maréchal de Camp, Brigadier des 
Armées du Roi,” and his father Governor of the Bastille in a very 
short space of time. His own insupportable literary productions 
were puffed, although even Mademoiselle’s influence could not save 
his tragedy ‘‘ Le Connétable” from being hissed off the stage, to 
her despair. When the young man (he was just under thirty 
when they met) thought of cementing his fortunes by a grand 
marriage, even then she helped him. De Guibert was a person 
who accepted willingly. He treated her in return with selfishness 
and ingratitude, but the poor woman went on adoring him with 
a tenacity worthy of a better object—of the faithful D’Alembert, 
for instance, whose affection, to say the truth, seems to have been 
but ill-requited. 

It was Julie’s nature to love devotedly when she did love—she 
could not help it. In a letter to M. de Guibert in 1774, she says 
with naive candour: “Ah! how natural passion is to me, and 
how foreign is reason to my nature!” And in a momentary 
mood: “I feel so calm, so moderate, that it frightens me. This 
last virtue (moderation) seems to me made for the dwellers in 
Hades, and I fear I shall be condemned to that abode. I have 
only known the climate of Hell, sometimes that of Heaven. It 
is impossible now for me to adapt my soul to another tempera- 
ture.” In these droll revelations we get (as Sainte-Beuve says) 
what we get neither in books nor novels—we get pure drama 
au naturel, as it is revealed occasionally in a few gifted natures. 
Occasionally she wished to be calm and “reasonable.” Writing 
of a walk in the Tuileries gardens on a fine sunny morning, 
she says: “ What divine weather it was! I loved, I regretted, I 
desired; but all these emotions were tinged with calm and 
melancholy. Oh! this way of feeling is more charming than the 
ardour and tempests of passion! Yes, I believe I am weary of 
that: I will not love strongly any more; I will love gently ... 
but ”—she adds characteristically—“ but never feebly.” Is not 
this charming ? 

Poor woman! she never did love feebly. She both loved and 
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hated De Guibert. It was impossible that her sharp intelligence 
could remain blind to his faults, to the vanity, emptiness, noisy 
self-assertion and self-seeking of the man, yet she went on loving 
him. Long after he was indifferent to her, even after his 
marriage, she found it impossible to give him up. 


“It is dreadful to live only concentrated on one point, to have only one 
object, one desire, one thought! ... I wish you the best, the greatest 
good fortune, every success; but how sad it is to have grown attached to 
someone who is drawn away from one by every circumstance! I have 
callers; you, you are paying visits, all this is of great importance, no 


doubt. Ah! how insipid all that would seem, if you loved! But all is 
right—when all is wrong. 


“Your letter of Thursday morning was hard and unjust; that of an 
hour before was overwhelming by the excessive truthfulness and indiffer- 
ence with which you told me that you could no longer live for anyone. .. . 
Yesterday you came so late, you were in such haste to go away, that you 
really convinced me you had only yielded to my invitation,” ete. 


And through all her passion and despair the daily salon life, 
with its petty triumphs, conversational arts and banalities, went 
on as usual, and no one suspected her secret, not even the 
faithful D’Alembert. Her capricious moods, her melancholy, were 
ascribed to disappointment at the loss of M. de Mora. Her faith- 
fulness to his memory was admired. And she was never more 
féted and admired than during the last two or three years of her 


life. But at last she writes, with her usual insight into her own 
condition : 


“T can no longer distract my thoughts or forget. The long nights, the 
want of sleep, have made my love a sort of mania; it has become a fixed 
idea, and I wonder I have not already, twenty times over, let fall words 
which would disclose the secret of my life and of my heart.” 


In fact, the love which consumed her burnt more and more 
fiercely the nearer she approached death. The letters written on 
her deathbed are as ardent as those written when her love was in 
its spring-time. But she is weary of it all. “I know not if it 
is the fever, but for a very long time past my head has felt 
exhausted and tired with weeping. I have no more tears, my 
grief knows no longer this relief.” And (dated six o’clock in the 
evening): “I do not want you, mon ami, to pass one of the few 
days which I have still to live without remembering that you are 
madly loved by the most unhappy of all creatures.” 


And all her letters are in this strain. In the last one she 
writes : 


“To-day my only wish is to die. There is no compensation, no softening 
of the loss I have suffered ; it is better not to survive it. That is, mon ami, 
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the only bitter feeling that I find in my heart about you. I should like to. 
know your fate, I should like you to be happy.” 


And then the pathetic: 


“Farewell, mon ami. If I could return to life, I should like to spend it 
again in loving you, but there is no more time for that.” 


This is the last of her letters. She died May 23rd, 1776, in 
the forty-fourth year of her age. D’Alembert was inconsolable 
at her loss; he survived her seven years. M. de Guibert wrote 
a flowery effusion to her memory, entitled “Eloge a Elisa,” in 
which he lavishes praise on her manifold gifts and virtues. So 
loud is the gentleman’s grief at her loss that one wonders if, after 
all, he had cared for her a little? 

















Young April. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 
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XXI. 


“Si par aventure on s’enquéte 
Qui m’a valu telle conquéte— 
O’est l’allure de mon cheval... 
—A. de Musset. 


” 


THE grass was vivid green below, the sky delicate blue in the 
distance, gay dappled-white overhead; the breeze blew from the 
south-east and shook the budding branches in wanton merri- 
ment; the sun shone on the saplings with the love of the father 
for the growing beings of his making. Young April reigned 
supreme. 

Rochester’s soul unfolded like the striving nature around him 
to a hundred new and sweet impressions—expanded with a feeling 
of joyous life which was almost poignant. Upon her sudden out- 
cry of admiration, the Countess had turned to him for sympathy ; 
for a minute she had laid her hand, lithely and warmly alive, as if 
unconsciously upon his wounded arm, and the very pain of the 
pressure was delight. He had looked for a moment close into her 
eyes, now dark with a sudden dilation of pupil. This emotion of 
hers was not aroused by him, but he could have sworn that before 
hand and gaze were withdrawn some soft acknowledgment of his 
own well-favoured presence had been granted to him. 

In the flush of this new joy he felt generous enough to be able 
to regard his countryman’s success below with almost pleasurable 
admiration. 

Neuberg, with dancing blue eyes and an ever-recurring smile 
on his good-humoured lip, was swimming in unmixed satisfaction. 
The Court ladies, grouped together in colours as faintly bright as 
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the beds of spring hyacinths behind them that sent their match- 
less incense abroad with every swing of the breeze, fluttered and 
twittered together. The King, although keeping Sachs wincing 
under the occasional roll of his eye, now let the full effulgence of 
his Royal favour shine out where but a few moments before he had 
shown nothing but gathering clouds. 

If his Master of the Horse had proved himself an ass, at least 
his chosen guide and friend, his Philosopher, had proved himself 
more than equal to the occasion; the Royal perspicacity was 
ratified: it was well for him who had thus ratified it. 

Unconscious alike of admiration, astonishment or gracious 
approval, the Philosopher and the mare, thoroughly enjoying 
themselves in each other’s company, were careering round the 
enclosure, where the excellence of the turf, the beauty of the day, 
the light kind hand of the one and the admirable paces of the 
other, combined to intoxicate their spirits. 

“Did I not say that my old Michael always knows what he is 
about?” said Neuberg, as the rider now came quietly trotting 
towards them once more, 

“ Bravo!” said the King affably. The Professor drew up gently 
below the terrace and, taking off his hat, bowed and looked up 
smiling. There was an immediate sound of fair clapping of hands, 
enthusiastic if thin. ‘ Well, Mr. Spencer,” said the King, “I 
declare we would put you at the head ‘of our stables, were it not 
that we cannot spare you from our council-room; but you must 
teach us your secret.” 

“Sire,” said Spencer, as still bare-headed he bent forward and 
flattered the satin neck that arched itself under the caress, “ there 
is no secret. It is but the simple rule which may apply to our 
dealings alike with man and beast. How often are beings charged 
with vice which is but that of their master’s making! Your 
Majesty remembers, perhaps, what our Shakespeare says——” 

“ Ah, I expected you there,” cried the King; “ well, what says 
your Shakespeare ? ” 

“Deal mildly with his youth: for hot young colts, being raged, 
do rage the more.’” 

“Does he say so indeed? Well, Mr. Spencer, you seem at 
any rate to be on tolerable understanding with that incurably 
vicious animal—eh, Colonel Sachs? How do you like her, my 
friend ?” 

“Like her! ” echoed Spencer. His voice was wont to wax rich 
and loud under the stress of any enthusiasm; it now rolled up 
to them without the loss of an inflection. “ Will your Majesty 

allow me once more to borrow better words than my own? Why, 
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‘It is a theme as fluent as the sea.... Tis a subject for a 
sovereign to reason on, and for a sovereign’s sovereign to ride 
on.... When I bestride her, I soar, I am a hawk; she trots 
the air, the earth sings when she touches it; the basest horn of 
her hoof is more musical than the pipe of Hermes ’"——” 

“Dear sir,” said the Queen, laying her hazd upon the King’s 
shoulder, and whispering in his ear. 

He interrupted her with a rebuking glance. 

“It was even my intention,” said he, with dignity; and she 
fell away from him with a deprecating air, while he leant once 
more over the balustrade. “‘ When you bestride her you soar !’” 
repeated he, with a graciousness of tone and look which no one 
knew better how to assume. “Then is she more fitted to bear 
genius. Herr von Sachs, you will be good enough to see that 
Zuleika be immediately transferred to the Palace stables, and to 
understand that she now belongs to Mr. Spencer.” 

Spencer bowed down to the very saddle-bow. 

Here the Countess, who had not moved in her attitude of 
intent watching, nor shifted her ardent sphinx-like gaze from the 
Cavalier-Philosopher, straightened her slender figure, and turned 
round. 

“A noble gift, nobly bestowed!” cried she, with the privilege 
of one whose voice may ever be heard. And turning to the King, 
she swept him a courtesy, which was as delicately graceful in 
sentiment as in execution. 

The King acknowledged the salutation by a bend of the head, 
a gleam of the eye, and a smile. 

“TI am cold,” said the Queen, drawing a white crépe shawl 
about her. “ Ladies, shall we not withdraw?” She sighed and 
shivered. 

Spencer came bounding up the steps. 

As the little flock drew away, the Countess lingered a moment, 
looked at him over her shoulder, and appeared to hesitate. Then 
she slowly gathered the bunch of violets from her belt. Spencer, 


seeing the gesture and the look, went straight to her with out- 
stretched hands. 


“No,” she said, “ not all—half.” 

She divided the little bunch, gave him one half, warm and 
fragrant, and, holding the other to her lips, slowly moved on. 

“All the honours are yours this afternoon, my friend,” said the 


King, who, with a reflective smile, had watched Spencer place the 
flowers in his breast-pocket. 


The Countess wheeled round at the words. 
“Kings confer,” said she, “ subjects receive, honours.” 
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She swept a parting look upon them, which fell before the 
King’s eye with the effect almost of an obeisance, lingered upon 
Spencer as a caress, and rapidly included Rochester, standing a 
little in the background, with what he felt was a delicate 
encouragement. 


XXII. 


“And therefore take the present time, 
With a hey and a ho, and a hey nonino! 
For Love is crownéd with the prime 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring time— 
Sweet lovers love the spring.”—Shakespeare. 


Rocuester woke with the dawn, and was struck with a sense of 
his own faithlessness. He had passed the first day in the capital 
without even trying to see Eva! Eva, who had first revealed to 
his blind puppy eyes what womanhood meant to manhood—Eva, 
the enchantress who had whisked him away from the insufferable 
life of tutelage into the fairy realm of liberty, adventure, endless 
possibilities ; the kind nurse who had watched by his bedside, and 
wept divine womanly tears over his wounds; against whose warm 
bosom he had laid his cheek! How churlish! how fickle! how 
ungrateful ! 

What spell had an hour in the company of another woman 
wrought upon him that it should thus have power to bedim, 
belittle, nay, render him almost ashamed of, what had been so 
sweet, so wonderful, so beautiful? What spirit of unrest and 
trouble had this Grifin breathed into him, that he should be 
driven from good-fellowship to spend the hours till far into the 
night in solitary rambles, profitless fantastic self-communings ?— 
hours full of most mysterious yet most dear distress. Yet it was 
of Eva that he had dreamed. And in his dream the turmoil had 
given place to peace. 

He rose as early as his host, and, having seen him depart upon 
his morning round of duty, went forth himself to seek some florist’s 
where he could purchase a peace-offering that would smooth the 
way to pardon. 

Bearing triumphantly a vast bundle of hot-house heliotrope, 
faint-scented, heavy-headed hot-house roses, and a sheaf of lily- 
of-the-valley, prim, slender, exquisite in its pointed green and 
tremulous white, he turned his steps to seek the quiet street 
where he had parted from the Singer. 

The Cathedral bells were clashing. An April shower of rain 
had just spent its pettish fury and the sun shone brightly upon a 
fresh-washed town. The door of the lodgings was open, and a 
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little red-cheeked, bare-armed maid was on her knees, slopping 
water over the flags as if in indoor imitation of the skies. She 
nodded with an innocently rosy smile at the pretty, pale young 
gentleman. “Oh yes, the lady was up; would he give himself 
the trouble to walk straight up the stairs and knock at the first 
door? ” 

And as he mounted the narrow wooden steps. Eva’s glorious 
voice came flooding down to him, as liquid, as free, and as golden 
as the spring sunshine itself. He remembered the first time he 
had drunk in that sound—not quite a week ago. How far back 
it seemed! Eva's voice had already become part of his life. 

He stood a moment outside the door, listening to her brisk step, 
to the interrupted cadence of her song; then he knocked, and, 
being unheard, gently opened the door. 

Eva, with a white kerchief tied over her streaming hair, clad 
in a flowered muslin morning gown, crackling clean from the wash, 
open to the throat and short to the elbow, was flittering about the 
room, shifting the furniture, rearranging her flowers, giving, it 
seemed, the thousand and one dainty touches to her surroundings 
by which women love to bring their chattels into harmony with 
themselves. 

There was a wholesome freshness in the very air. The plain 
little room shone with cleanliness. Neuberg’s spring flowers 
bloomed and exhaled fresh scents of field and wood from an old- 
fashioned majolica bowl. 

Eva, with her long ropes of hair curling and crisping as they 
dried after the bath, with her round white arms, her fine-grained 
flushing cheek, her spotless muslin, was herself as sweet, as fresh, 
as fragrant as any wood-blossom. 

She whisked round suddenly and saw her visitor. 

“So,” said she, and looked at him for a moment with round 
eyes and pursed grave lips. Then she made him a dip, like a 
country girl. “La!” she cried, “and who may this fine gentle- 
man be?” Next she straightened herself, folded her arms, and 
measured him with proud and reproachful look. “ Ah, you may 
well blush, young man! One day at court and old friends 
forgot!” 

“T protest,” he cried ; but the fine ingenuous shades of crimson 
that chased each other over his cheek protested louder and more 
truthfully. “I had the headache last night, and was not company 
for a cat.” 

“Qh, is that what you call it,” she said—the headache? I 
thought it was the heart had been at fault. There, I dare say it 
was both. It is the way with children,” she continued from the 
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pretty height of her own twenty years’ experience. “A new toy, 
a new game—good-morning!” She blew akiss into the air, 
unfolded her arms, shook out the pleats of her flowery gown, and 
was once again the original Beau-Sourire. ‘ Now,” said she, with 
her wide smile—that smile which seemed to lay her frank, joyous 
soul bare before the naked eye, so different from the other smile 
that had bewitched, mystified him yesterday, that had promised, 
and yet held close, things unutterable—“ now, I wonder who those 
flowers are for? For me? Is it possible? How good of you! 
Oh, the darlings! You know that, when I see flowers, I always 
want to gather them. When I see pretty children, I always want 
to hug them. AndI think,” added Eva, as she dandled her posy 
and dipped her face into it, “I will tell you a little secret : I think 
I like to have people’s love, too. It is warm; it is good; it is 
life.” She paused, and looked beyond him; and the old wistful 
yearning grew in hereyes. “ And yet,’ she said, “theré is one 
blossom which it seems will never bloom for me, and I fear thut 
I shall never clasp but other mothers’ children. Well, who 
knows? This is the green month of hope. Shall every dumb 
dove have her chosen mate, every ewe her lamb, and not 
Eva?” 

She threw her arms up behind her head and stood in the sun- 
pour, and Rochester thought he had never seen so glorious an 
embodiment of youth and beauty and womanhood. He could 
almost hear the rich red blood beat in her arteries, feel the 
strength of the sinews beneath that satin skin, the ripe perfection 
of life. Was such a one to have no mate ? 

Yesterday’s enthralment seemed still to lie in his brain, an 
unsolved problem, a tantalization that was almost a pain. But 
his heart expanded to the old warm charm with a sense of unmixed 
rest and pleasure—* Dear earthly, human, laughing Eva!” as 
Neuberg said. 

“ Eva dear,” said he coaxingly, in the familiar way which, 
unrebuked, he had likewise been permitted to assume, “I feel 
that I could love you very much, if you would let me.” 

Eva wheeled upon him as he sidled up to her with his left arm 
extended invitingly, arrested his progress with one quick glance, 
and then burst out laughing. 

“You?” said she; “I dare say. No, no, my dear little man, 
neither you with your heliotrope nor yet Neuberg, poor fellow! 
with his primroses. Very sweet they are, and dear boys are both 
of you—and I should be the poorer without them and you. But 
there is a note you have not struck to start the song of my soul, 
and strike it, I fear, neither of you ever will, and so there is no 
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good serenading. And, by the way, how is the arm? What 
brings you here so early ?” 

“T dreamed of you,” said the Duke, with a sentimental 
look. 

“Oh!” said Eva, as she vanished into the next room to fill 
a flower-vase. “And was I very nice?” she asked when she 
came back. “Take care: dreams, you know, go by contraries. 
Well, since you are here, you may stay a little while; but you 
find me busy. I have, you see, just washed my hair, and when I 
have tidied my room—since I had to send that ungrateful pair 
of servants of mine packing, I have everything to do myself—I 
must begin to study my part. You shall be audience—critic, if 
you like.” 

The Duke sat astride on one of the cane chairs, and watched 
her as she moved. She took a sprig of heliotrope, a rose, and a 
spike of lily-of-the-valley, and fastened them in her bosom. 
Then she bent her head and sniffed at them, and looked up and 
smiled at the donor. “Dear Eva!” thought he again to himself, 
and his whole being swam in a sunny sea of content. 

“How do you like my rooms?” she asked, whisking the kerchief 
off her head, to wipe up some water that had overflowed from a 
vase. ‘“ Neuberg chose them for me—the good soul! to the very 
letter what I had commanded. Comfortably within my means. 
With people respectable, proper—oh, how proper! And a good 
motherly dame into the bargain: my very address is a letter 
of recommendation. For a poor girl alone,” said she, pausing a 
second to make a ball of her kerchief and throw it through the 
half-open door, “‘ with you heedless young men trooping in with 
bouquets at eight o'clock in the morning, the advantage is 
enormous! They look home-like already, do they not?” 

Following her glance, Rochester gazed round upon a curious 
mixture of meagre simplicity and luxury. A couple of richly- 
brocaded cushions, out of the travelling carriage, lay on the plain 
green rep sofa; silver-mounted crystals were strewn on the ugly 
little chiffonier ; a tiny Vernis-Martin clock stood on the extinct 
white china stove; a piece of Persian embroidery, glowing 
with the tones of a peacock’s feather, was flung over the new 
piano. 

“In Vienna,” said she, “one has to fight so hard for one’s 
position, that I should have been lost had I been seen in rooms 
like these. I had my carriage there, young man, and two men- 
servants, besides that wretched girl. Nota penny laid by, I assure 
you. But here, in this little place, I shall economize.” She 
laughed, as if the bare idea were a huge joke. “La! there goes 
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the door-bell! My accompanist, I am sure, and my hair not dry 
yet!” She ran her fingers through it, and held it out from her 
shoulders like wings; it fell below her waist, with the luxuriance 
that characterised the whole woman. 

“Never mind,” she said, and threw it back. “It will be all the 
better for the disconsolate heroine. Come in!” 

The accompanist halted on the threshold to stare from the 
dishevelled Diva to the pale, cool young man with his arm ina 
sling, who seemed established in her intimacy. He had a long, 
sallow face, protuberant eyes, long, straw-coloured, plastered hair. 
Nervousness was oozing from every pore. Poverty rode him in 
his garments, but on his brow sat Music. 

The Duke glanced at him, and then to Eva with a smile; but 
she had suddenly become metamorphosed into another woman— 
an Eva Visconti he had not yet met, Eva the worker. 

“ Good-morning, Herr Pzriborzki; you have brought the score, 
I see. Come, my friend, to the clavier; we have a hard day 
before us.” 

He struck a note, she pitched her voice. His bony fingers flew 
with a master touch and ran in pearly ripples. 

Now they were both all music, and the Duke gazed as a man 
might upon the evolutions of beings from another sphere. They 
repeated, they hung upon one note; she tried it from one attitude, 
then from another; she trilled till the air vibrated again; now 
from wide-open mouth issued a rushing torrent of sound, which 
shook the narrow limits of the room with its impetuous volume, 


now a rivulet of melody as smooth as a silk thread made the 
world swoon. 


At length Eva stopped. 

“A little respite,” she said. 

Herr Pzriborzki mopped his dripping brow and became once 
more acutely conscious of his insignificant personality. 

“Astonished, are you, Duke?” cried Eva; and Rochester 
became aware that his eyes and mouth were still round signals 
of wonder. ‘ You thought singers grew on the walls like peaches, 
I suppose? that one had a voice like the nightingale; one had 
only to open one’s beak and out it comes? Charming gift, 
happy bird! Ah, friend Pzriborzki, we know better, do we not? 
Music is a hard mistress, and her votaries are slaves. A voice, 
sir, is as hard to build asa palace. You may have the site, you 
may have the stones—and you must have them, of course; but 
before you can raise the edifice which is going to delight yourself 
and all beholders, ah me, what labour! Stone by stone, note by 
note! What precautions! An indigestion—a hurricane! a sore 
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throat—an earthquake! Cracked from roof to cellar for your 
pains. And, O Lord, the repairs! And then,” she went on, 
“it is not as if one were a great composer, or painter, or architect, 
or writer: barely have you had time to breathe and enjoy, and say, 
It is done, when—patatra !—the whole palace comes crumbling 
down about your ears. Finished! finished! Before you know 
where you are, you are old and silent, and only memory is left. 
Ah, it is but fair that the singer should reign Queen—while she 
lasts!” 

The idea, as she formulated it, seemed to strike her with a cruel 
force. With a sorrowful curve upon her mouth she stood for a 
moment staring out into the blue, like one reading her fate. The 
poor musician rolled his pale eye towards her, the words of 
burning sympathy welling up in his soul, only to perish upon his 
bashful tongue. 

“Come, come,” said she, all of a sudden, and tapped him hard 
on the shoulder, “to work! We will keep to the first act; if you 
please.” 


And wires and voice fell once more into harmony. 


XXIII. 


“Thy heart is big; 
Get thee apart and weep.”—Shakespeare, 


Across the thrill of a bravura passage there rang from the street 
below a clatter of horses’ hoofs. A minute later the jingling of 
spurs, the sound of a steel scabbard smiting the banisters, the 
creaking of the wooden stairs under a hasty tread, mingled with 
the dying fall of a high note. 

“Come in!” saug she, anticipating the knock, and weaving the 
words into her score. 

Blue and siiver filled the doorway, surmounted by Neuberg’s 
smile ; a little behind, the serene lines of Spencer’s countenance 
were cut like a cameo upon the shadow. Eva turned her eyes 
upon them, forbidding interruption, and her tapping finger 
peremptorily maintained the accompanist in a straight course, 
as he showed sign of wavering. 

With a pantomimic grimace at Rochester, expressing mock 
surprise and indignation at finding himself thus early forestalled, 
Neuberg slid into a chair and bent forward, his elbows on his 
knees, to drink in with ears and eyes every grace of his beloved. 
Folding his arms reposefully, Spencer leant against the door-post, 
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and soon his eyes wandered from the face of the singer to the 
square of blue sky, the network of budding lime-trees outside the 
window. And upon the wings of her voice his thoughts seemed 
to take flight to distant regions. 

The heroine’s last song in the first act was, of course, a love- 
song, and Rochester soon became aware, with some amusement, 
a little pity,.and a good deal of pique (not the pique of love, but 
the pique of a young man’s self-love, which is, perhaps, the most 
constant, the most irritable, the most tormenting of all his soul’s 
companions), that it was to Spencer alone that Eva sang it ; that, 
moreover, she now sang with a passion which far outstripped the 
former careful art and method. 

The last note melted away in such exquisite gradation 
that it seemed only the absolute silence that revealed its 
cessation. 

Eva stood, blushing, and looked to Spencer as a child looks 
for approval. He woke with a start, as from a dream, came 
forward, took both her hands, and kissed them. 

“Qh, my dear child,” said he, “you have transported me—I 
don’t know where—into those indescribable lands which are 
beyond the reach of words! What a power it is that you carry 
in that white throat! For not only do you voice the souls 
of great musicians, who without you would be dumb, but you 
set other men’s souls taking up the strain and making 
music too.” 

She smiled, but her eye was wistful and dissatisfied as it 
searched his face. She felt the emotion raised in him, felt, as it 
were, the presence of Love; but a thousand instincts told her she 
had nevertheless no real share in it. 

“Divine Eva!” said Neuberg rhapsodically, caught a frill of 
her starched muslin, and kissed it fervently. 

“ Does—does the gracious lady require me any more?” stam- 
mered Herr Pzriborzki, turning away a fluttering and apprehen- 
sive eye, like that of a netted rabbit. 

She hesitated a moment; then: 

“Come again at five,” she said. “I have had enough for this 
morning.” 

In an agony of politeness, the musician made his four separate 
bows, found himself mercifully near the door, and fled. 

“Ts this the sort of early worm you pick up of a morning, you 
nightingale?” said Neuberg, idiotic with irrepressible love, 
pointing to Rochester as he spoke. 

“It is not usually so much to the worm’s advantage to be up 
so early,” retorted Rochester, with some complacency. 
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“Leave my wormlet alone,” said Eva. “And, talking of little 
worms, about that foundling of yours, Spencer: has anyone 
thought of making the poor thing a Christian? I want to be 
godmother, you know. She shall be called Eva, poor little 
daughter of Eve!” 

“You women keep the world warm with your kind hearts,” 
said Spencer in a low voice. “Another beautiful lady,” he went 
on—and a little embarrassment, strange in one who was never 
yet known to be embarrassed, crept into voice and manner— 
“has forestalled you. So harmoniously do gracious thoughts 
spring!” 


Eva’s whole bright face changed, darkened like a suddenly 
clouded sky. 

“Ah! And what is the child’s name to be?” she asked at 
length in a voice from which all the life had fled. 

“ Julia,” replied he. 

“Julia,” repeated she, and lingered over the liquid syllables 
with harsh intonation. 

Rochester felt himself flush. Neuberg averted his eyes. 

“IT think,” said Eva abruptly, “if you do not mind, 
my good friends, that I am very tired. I must ask you to 
leave me.” 

She strove to cloak her pain with a dignity as new to her as 
Spencer’s conscious and troubled air to him. The three men filed 
out with a futile attempt to carry off the situation. 

Outside in the street they halted for a moment and looked at 
each other. 

“Oh, what a selfish animal I am!” cried Neuberg, and stamped 
his foot. ‘“ Here have I been rejoicing these two days to think 
that the coast was being cleared for me. And it was sorrow 
preparing for my poor girl. She would never give up hope before 
—till she knew you loved elsewhere.” 

“T think,” said Spencer, “ that I will walk home alone.” 

“And so will I,” said Neuberg. 

Rochester lingered awhile. Another storm was threatening in 
the April sky. The street had grown quite dark. In his mind’s 
eye he saw Eva, her hands outstretched on the table, her face 
pressed down upon them, weeping. Yet as he walked slowly 
and aimlessly forward, he found himself repeating the name o 
“ Julia,” 
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XXIV. 
“Un piége de nature, une rose muscade 
Dans laquelle l'amour se tient en embuscade! 
Qui connait son sourire a connu le parfait; 
Elle fait de la grice avec rien—elle fait 
Tenir tout le divin dans un geste quelconque, 
Et tu ne saurais pas, Vénus, monter en conque, 


Ni toi, Diane, marcher dans les grand_bois fleuris 
Comme elle . . . ”—Rostand. 


“T wii inform the Countess of your presence,” said the maid to 
the Duke. 

She was tall and lithe, with that false air of her mistress 
which these confidential servants have the talent of taking to 
themselves. She turned with a flounce of skirts and lace apron, 
and left upon him an impression of flashing teeth, a sallow face, 
and half-hidden rose-coloured knot. She was coquettish, somehow, 
yet eminently de grande maison. 

He had been handed from the Palace door-keeper to the 
Jager that guarded the discreet portals of the Countess de Lucena’s 
apartments; from him delivered to a supple-backed, mellifluous 
Italian major-domo, who, while conducting him to the ante- 
chamber, professed himself unable to pronounce upon his mistress’s 
readiness to receive visits. But the soubrette who now admitted 
him into the inner sanctuary seemed to carry the key of the 
situation. She took the Duke’s card and declared that her lady- 
ship would be with him in a few minutes. 

It was part of the young Englishman’s upbringing that he 
should regard the ceremonial that surrounds rank as a natural 
and necessary element in existence. While throwing himself 
heart and soul into the almost Bohemian emancipation of his 
present life, he never lost the consciousness that it would be but a 
brief experience ; that his passage through it was a mere caprice; 
that his real vocation lay amid the dignities, the honours and the 
formalities that awaited him in England. 

It was, therefore, with a sensation of returning to his own 
proper atmosphere that he trod the thick pile carpets and that 
he coldly addressed the low-voiced decorous attendants. While 
awaiting his hostess, he looked round upon her habitation with 
approving eyes. 

The French taste, the florid gilding, the general crimson magnifi- 
cence of what he had seen of the King’s Palace had seemed to his 
fastidious eye garish and barbarous. Here was what he was 
accustomed to. At first, all looked very subdued: brocades 
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mellowed by age into such softness of tints that the magnificence 
of their texture passed almost unperceived; inlaid cabinets of 
Italian work, over the mosaic of whose curved flanks the match- 
less polish of years had cast a luminous yellow glow like that 
which at once softens and heightens the tones of old pictures. 
There was a flash of olive bronze in corners and recesses ; a sheen 
of painted leather ; a glint of gold on the curvetting Florentine 
frames. Here an enamel glowed with deep fires from dim 
settings; there, books in ancient garbs, all brown and ivory 
yellow, ran an uneven race round the walls, hand-high. Brown 
brightening into gold, melting into amber, fading yet again to 
ivory: that was the pervading motif—the palms, rising tropically 
high, the bowls of violets purple and mauve, the single jar of 
delicate lilac, only accentuated the ruling harmony. 

If a woman desires to create a strong impression, it is not bad 
policy on her part to give a man time to absorb the atmosphere 
of her usual surroundings—for the surroundings reflect her 
personality as the mother-of-pearl shell the pearl itself. 

As Rochester stood and gazed, an extraordinary impression of 
beauty, of costliness and voluptuous luxury took possession of his 
senses. Down to the smallest detail there was nothing in that 
room that did not seem to have an artistic as well as an actual 
value. But, above all, it was the Beautiful that had b2en sought. 
It was less of a lady’s boudoir than a temple to the cult of Beauty; 
and the eye and the hand that had filled it had been more moved 
by the antique Greek notion than by any medieval mysticism or 
latter-day eclecticism. To the Countess de Lucena, as to the 
Greeks of old, the Beautiful seemed to have found its highest 
expression in the perfection of the human form. No single one 
of the many exquisite bronze figures but had been chosen as 
representing some type of physical beauty; whether it were the 
almost feminine grace of a young Antinous, or the sapling 
slenderness of an Apollo; the airy figure of a flying Mercury or 
the splendour of a Discobolus’s braced muscles; or yet the calm, 
chaste strength of a Diana. Nothing that hinted of age or of 
violent emotion, or any phase of the struggling side of existence, 
had been admitted within these walls—nothing but what breathed 
of the flower of youth, of the first ripeness of manhood, or of the 
serenity of Godlike power, and all else in the room was made 
cognate with these types. 

The Duke looked wonderingly around. He had seen the 
originals of many of these treasures in his late wanderings; but 
had seen them then with tired, indifferent eyes. Here, for the first 
time, to his naturally refined soul, the eternal power of beauty, 
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the true spirit of art, began to whisper their revealing 
messages. 

And when an unseen door rolled noiselessly back, and, most 
beautiful of all beautiful things in that deliberately beautiful 
room, the Countess herself came in upon him, with no more sound 
than a faint rustle, halted on the great lion skin before the 
hearth, where the logs smouldered with faint odours of forest 
spice, and stood a moment, very upright and still, looking at him 
smiling with lids half closed, it seemed to him as if some wonder- 
ful antique dream of divine loveliness had been clothed with life 
at last. 

Her garments were of the tints of the morning mists, faintly 
violet; her hair, an impalpable brown, sprang nimbus-like from 
the ivory of her face. 

“ Half goddess ”—the Duke looked at her with earnest, ardent 
young eyes—“ whole goddess!” thought he. And in her filmy 
garb he seemed to see her rise, divine and dazzling—a vision 
materialized: Phoebe, emerging from the clouds—Phebe, or 
rather Diana, before the bewildered gaze of the awakened 
Endymion, a revelation at once of divinity and of love! He 
was all unconscious that to her, with his own stripling grace, 
he looked, despite his modern disguise, as if the bronze of her 
young Narcissus had taken to itself a warmth of living flesh. 

“Tt is very good of you to come and see me, Duke,” said the 
goddess in English, and held out her hand. 

And Rochester fell from the heights of Latmus. 

“Wholly grande dame!”—the very incarnation of modern 
aristocracy, civilization, refinement. How had he come upon such 
heathen thoughts ? 

She passed over his momentary confusion with ease. He found 
himself seated beside her on the sofa, talking glibly of himself and 
of his affairs, before he had had time to realize how it came 
about. 

She knew some of his relations in England; in fact, they were 
actually connected by marriage. Her father had known his 
during the latter's brief diplomatic career. She took the boy’s 
absolute independence as a matter of fact, touched upon his 
wanderings without surprise or too much curiosity. She made 
him feel a man; she mads him feel the Duke, for she treated him 
as an equal, yet with a subtle show of due appreciation for his 
rank. 

To some women it seems a great art to make men pleased 
with them. But there are a few others that rise to the higher 
art of making men pleased with themselves, and those are the 
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women whose irresistible fascination puzzles and enrages their less 
successful rivals, 

“And so you have been in Italy?” she said. “My Italy! 
the land of beauty! You know ”—she spoke confidently —*“I am 
very proud of being an Englishwoman; I would not exchange 
my birthright to sit on a throne. But though I was a mere child 
when I went to Italy, 1 felt as if I had come home: everything 
there was familiar to me, everything sweet. With the intellect, 
you see, Tam English ; with the heart, a daughter of the South. 
Or, as I sometimes think, it is only my blood that is English, 
while my soul is that of some antique Roman lady who lived 
in a dream of marble palaces, or, at least, of some early re- 
naissance Tuscan who ruled with the Medici in an age given 
up to the glory of living. Whatever I was, I was a pagan,” 
she said. “Do you believe, Duke, in the transmigration of 
souls ?” 

Here she smiled ; and Rochester, bewildered already, lost every 
thread of connected thought in the contemplation of those curving 
lips and those narrowing eyes. 

“T do not know,” he stammered. 

“Oh, you,” she went on, with just a faint note of laughter that 
rippled the veiled evenness of her voice, “of course not! Are you 
not going to be one of the pillars of our glorious English Church 
and Constitution ?—unless, indeed, you, too, have some sort of a 
pagan soul hidden, unknown, within you. Do you know, you 
look as if you might have known the days when the beautiful 
gods of old walked the earth sometimes. Come, confess: you 
remember sacrificing to Pan in some mountain temple? I, for 
one, remember distinctly when I was a Canephora in the pageants 
of Spring. Every April I feel it within me: I am sure you do the 
same. I am sure we met in those delicious days—look at me, have 
you forgotten? Only two thousand years—you cannot have for- 
gotten so soon!” 

She looked at him; and he, looking back again, was all lost in 
the wonder of eyes that seemed to change their shade from light 
to dark, from mockery to earnest, like cloud-reflecting lakes: now 
wide open, the iris shone large, yellow-gray, as water under a dull 
sky: but even as he looked the pupils expanded and spread and 
enveloped him in a soft velvet twilight. Whatever soul he had, 
whether antique or modern, from that moment he surrendered it 
to her. 

“As for me,” she pursued dreamily, “I am constantly meeting 
with souls that I have known in old-world days—Mr. Spencer, 
for instance; I am convinced I knew him in Attica. when he 
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paced the Lyceum, and lured by the music of his speech all that 
was noble in the youth of the land.” 

“Mr. Spencer seems a very original person,” said the Duke, 
with a shade of flatness in his tone. Then, half choked by the 
beating of his own audacious heart: “ What did we do,” he asked, 
“when we met two thousand years ago?” 

She did not answer, but only looked at him again, and presently 
her lips parted with a little secret smile, which seeing, for very 
innocence, he blushed and cast down his eyes. When she next 
addressed him, she had fallen back into the easy manner of the 
woman of the world. 

“Oh,” she said, “how I must be shocking you! You do not 
know me yet, you see. Do not tell them in England about this 
confession of faith; let them think that my creed is still wrapped 
up in the Thirty-nine Articles.” And she laughed lightly. 

The Duke longed to speak, to find something brilliant to say. 
He would have given a great deal to have shown himself clever, 
aspiring, tender, but did not know how; if he had, he would not 
have ventured. He kept his eyes fixed on the delicate long 
fingers and filbert nails that rested on the rose brocade cushion 
next to him, and his thoughts were whirled along the current of 
what seemed a wildly daring vision: the bliss indicible of laying 
his lips on that satin skin so near to him. 

Was it possible that in those days she spoke of he might have 
been allowed this favour—nay, could it have been possible that 
when she was a flower-maiden and he a piping shepherd they 
had been lovers ...and he had kissed her lips? At the 
thought, from crimson that his cheeks had been, they went quite 
pale; and because the feeling of her presence became an agitation 
too great to be borne with dignity, the Duke rose to take his 
leave. 

He bent over her hand. To draw near her was like coming 
upon a bed of violets in the sunshine. He turned and bowed 
again as he neared the door. She stood once more upon the lion’s 
skin, smiling after him; she had lifted both her hands to her 
head, and was resetting the jewelled dagger in her hair. He saw 
the outline of her bust and hips against the firelit space, the bend 
of her waist, the spring of her lithe thighs, and he realised 
suddenly that in her seeming etherealness she was, after all, the 
most exquisite of women. His brain seemed now to be floating, 
like that of a man in the first and glorious stage of intoxication, 
on the stave of a song; he stepped airily across the threshold, 
and, so doing, fell blindly against Spencer, who was coming in 
with hurried stride. 
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They exchanged a few words, abstracted on both sides. The 
young Duke felt condescending: Spencer, the eccentric commoner, 
might love that high-born lady as eccentrically as he chose, but 
he could never meet her upon the ground which he, Rochester, 
had just trod. 

But as the door of the ante-chamber opened, while yet he stood 
waiting for his cloak, a little joyous cry, as soft as a cooing dove’s, 
was wafted to him. 

“ Ah, I have just been talking of you——” 

Here the door closed again, and as the youth stepped out on the 
terrace there was no music, but discord, within him. 

“Hang it!” he said, and wished he could make the Countess 
know, “I will spend the evening with poor Eva.” 


XXYV. 


“ Qu’ apprendrez-vous qui vaille mon sourire ? 
w’ apprendras tu qui vaille nos baisers ? ”—Victor Hugo. 
p q gq 


“T was talking of you,” said the Grifin, “to that boy.” 

If the Duke could, unperceived, have seen her then, he would 
have been amazed to find a very different woman. As Julia de 
Lucena stood before Spencer and yielded her hand to his gravely 
courteous kiss—a greeting which, as he gave it, seemed only the 
natural homage of the gentleman to the lady—in some sort of 
magic way the flower of her wonderful girlhood bloomed in her 
again. 

“What good wind has blown you hither?” she cried in Italian, 
as he lifted his head and his eyes met hers, 

Her lip trembled a little as she spoke; the blood rose faintly 
to her cheek. She hardly knew herself what had come to her. 
But the Philosopher thought her sudden timidity adorable, her 
confusion the perfection of grace. 

“T came because I could not help it,” he said in the same 
language, which was as familiar to his tongue as to hers. 

She let herself sink back among her cushions languidly, and 
her eyelids fell, dimly purple-shadowed, the most delicate curtains 
that were ever dropped before the window of woman’s soul. She 
felt that his gaze was still upon her face. No human being had 
ever yet seen that kindling in Spencer’s eyes. 

She knew within herself—and she had not made in vain a 
varied and searching study of mankind for seven years—that it 
may be but once in a century that the God of Love finds such 
material for his holocaust. She, who had always sought for 
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the best the world could give, was seized with an inner tremor 
of joy. 

“ Would you have helped coming—if you could?” she asked, 
after a pause. 

The man still kept her under his ardent gaze. Then all at 
once he got up from the low seat he had taken beside her sofa 
and walked up and down the room. She watched as some witch 
might watch the effect of a spell, confident in the result, yet 
curious of its phases. 

“Donna Julia,” said he, halting in front of her, “the petty 
conventions of polite society have always ill-fitted my tongue. 
Now I will straightway tell you the truth. From the time that 
I could think at all every aspiration of my being has been towards 
freedom, bodily and mental; from the instant that I had power 
to shape my life for myself, I shaped it free. In spite of strong 
sympathies, warm feelings, my soul has dwelt alone. Not only 
the soul, but the mind—aye, every physical instinct of the body 
of this death.” He struck his great chest as he spoke. “I have 
gone unmated of choice; I have repudiated the ordinary ties of 
humanity. I have never said to a woman, ‘I love you’; I have 
never built myself a home and thought, ‘Here will I dwell’; I 
have given no hostages to fortune. The bare thought of bondage, 
even that bondage of the senses and of affections which makes life 
sweet to most, was to me intolerable.” 

She listened silently. His face was troubled; he had run his 
hand through his hair, and it stood almost on end. “ Yes,” she 
thought to herself—‘ yes, you are beautiful; you are worth 
conquering.” And behind that thought was yet another thought 
struggling into birth. ‘ You are almost worthy of me.” 

“ Well?” she said. 

The word fell from her lips into the silence like a pearl. 

“Well,” echoed Spencer, in accents of almost reproachful 
passion, “what is it you have done to me? First, I was happy 
in your presence, merely becanse I saw you beautiful of body, 
found you beautiful of mind, and felt you beautiful of heart.” 

The listener’s eyes glistened with a quick flame, instantly 
veiled. 

“But a week ago, when you gave me back those flowers I had 
sent you—sent you but as the appropriate offering to such as you 
—what did you do tome? It was but one look, I think, but it 
has robbed me of my dearest possession. This can be no news 
to you: you must have seen it. Iam no longer myself. I have 
not slept because you haunted me; or if I slept, I dreamt of you 

. . such dreams! Waking, you are by my pillow; the very 
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river passing my windows wears at dawn the livery of your eyes. 
I find you in the mists; you rise in glory with the sun. You sit 
in my little room as I try to read; you look at me from the wine- 
cup; you walk with me in the street; I hear your voice in the 
music of another woman’s song. I have reasoned with myself. 

Reason!” He flung the word from him with the scorn 
of the warrior for a faithless weapon. “I have fought with 
myself—only to know myself beaten. To-day, like a coward, I 
wanted to run away. I had a travelling carriage at my door to 
take me—I do not know where—somewhere, far away from you. 
Yet when I stood with my foot on the step I saw that in the 
vacant place beside me you were sitting, and I knew that, were 
it as far as the east is from the west, wherever I went I should 
have to take you too.” There fell another pause. “And so,” 
said the Philosopher, with a sudden change of tone, “I come 
because I cannot help it.” 

“And now that you are here,” said she simply, but her voice 
thrilled like a viol, “say, is it not sweet ? ” 

He stared at her for a second like one who, groping, sees a 
sudden light. The next instant he was down on his knees 
beside her, and again his lips were pressed upon her hand. But 
this was now no mere ceremonious act of homage, it was the kiss 
of unresisting love. Again, as he looked up, their eyes met, and 
then she, who had sipped at the cup of life with such Epicurean 
science, felt upon her lips this man’s virgin kiss. 

And great was thefglory of it! A sob rose in her throat, and 
a tear that she drove back from her eyes fell upon her heart with 
a regret the bitterness of which she had never tasted before. The 
next instant the fleeting impression was gone, the bliss that 
invaded her being was at last without alloy. 

Julia de Lucena was not the woman to prolong a situation 
beyond its triumphant point of perfection. Her cultivated 
fastidiousness could not brook even the first shadow of the 
unavoidable descent from ecstasy. She forestalled the slackening 
arms; she denied the second kiss. In another moment: she was 
solitary and unapproachable amid her cushions, and he who had 
craved that second kiss sat dreaming of it at his former distance, 
little of the philosopher, all the man, awakened in his full man- 
hood to love—that eternal negation of philosophy! She felt 
herself mistress of the situation. 

“J, too,” she said, as if continuing the conversation, “have 
always hugged my liberty. I was bound once.” Her face became 
set for a transient space into a mask of singular and vindictive 
disgust. ‘It was my initiation into life—and love. Love!” she 
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repeated, in tones of irony, cutting as a steel blade ; and then she 
proceeded dreamily : “ Love that is worthy of the name, real love, 
is as free as your visions of freedom themselves. Why should you 
and I, that know this, be afraid of it ?” 

The momentary harsh impression of her first words was resolved 
like discord into renewed harmony by the exquisite caress of the 
voice. She had that rare gift of bringing her whole personality 
into the tune of what she meant to express. Lip, eye, the bend 
of the head, the relaxation that seemed to pervade her whole 
bearing, spoke more subtly, more irresistibly than the words. 
Spencer leaned forward, and took her hand once more. 

“Do you know so much of life,” he said, “and have you learnt 
such hard lessons, and yet can you say that love isfree?” There 
was regret in his voice, but his deep gaze glowed in unconscious 
contradiction. ‘That love is beautiful I always knew; you have 
made me feel it. But——” 

He bowed his head as if taking leave of his liberty, bowed 
it till his lips touched her hand, and then she felt his kisses 
burn. 

Her steady hold upon herself began to escape her. Were she 
to lose him now, she thought, it would be blankness unutterable— 
worse, failure! Aud yet what a rival she had to combat! 

“ But neither you nor I need be bound,” she whispered at last, 
after a lengthy pause, stooping to his ear. ‘Can we not love and 
be free? Need there be promise between us? Why should our 
love be of the earth’s pattern? Our love shall be for ourselves, 
and the world shall pass the sanctuary of our happiness and never 
guess the secret. Ob, I know that, thinker as you are, you are 
above the world’s conventions! Can you not see that I, too, 
despise them ?” 

He raised his head and looked at her. His face was pale, but 
his eyes shone with steady light. He looked like one who has 
measured the sacrifice and found it worthy of him. 

“You speak,” said he, “ like the woman you are. In your 
ethereal aspirations you walk the land of visions; but I cannot 
meet you there. No, no, Julia, no, on that plane there is no 
treading for my feet; you must come down, my goddess, for this 
love of mine is but human. You think, poor child, that it is the 
promise that binds, and the earthly tie! Do you not understand 
that when I kissed you I gave myself to you? When you kissed 
me you belonged to me! What oath, what vow can be so 
binding as the first rite of the love that gives man and woman 
to each other? Let the vows before God, the compact before 
men, follow after the world’s way. Convention, what of it? It 
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is but the freedom to wear our chains, since wear them we must. 
I could not be more consecrated to you than I am now.” 

There was a moment’s breathless silence. She put her hands 
to her face to hide the rush of furious blood that dyed her fore- 
head, and the convulsion of anger that distorted her mouth. The 
simple fool! What burgher platitudes were these! He talked 
of her as standing on the heights, and invited her down to his 
level. His level—the mockery of it! 

Then she felt his »yhands upon hers, gently drawing them away, 
and saw him look at her with troubled face and reverential, almost 
worshipping glance, and {she—she, Julia de Lucena—blushed 
well-nigh to faintness. 

“The love you have known,” he went on, “ has been that which 
should not bear the name; but do not fear my love. Are you not 
sacred to me, since I lovefyou?” 

At these words she stared at him, and there came over her the 
whirl of yet another change—a wild, mad wish that she could 
stand indeed before him, virgin of mind, such as he deemed her. 
A hidden spring gushed up within her soul a flood of purifying 
waters, bitter to suffocation, yet passing sweet. 

Still, with haggard face she stared back at him until the 
tenderness in his eyes was more than she could endure, and her 
own overflowed. She let herself sink into his arms, the whole 
structure of her life, such as she had made it, seeming to fall to 
pieces around her. And as she now, by impulse, yielded to him 
the kiss that her calculations had withheld, there was but one 
articulate thought left in her soul: cost what it might, she would 
not lose that man. 

* * + * * 

Rachele, the Countess’s accomplished tire-woman, had a tolerably 
varied experience of her:mistress’s moods. But when, a couple of 
hours after the last visitor had departed, she once more entered 
her presence, bearing a message from the Queen, she found her 
lady in a condition that no precedent had taught her how to cope 
with. Half prostrate upon the lion’s skin, half propped up against 
the couch, lay Donna Julia, her arms outstretched with a gesture 
of lethargic weariness, her face pallid and disfigured with passionate 
weeping. 

No man is a hero to his valet. What woman can keep on her 
mask before her private maid? The Countess lifted her dimmed 
eyes. 

“ Rachele,” she said, in the liquid Italian that was more familiar 
to her throat than the mother tongue itself, “if priests or fools 
tell you that you have free will,'do not believe them. We are 
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blind puppets led by—by what? Fate, Providence, or the 
Devil ?” 

Rachele’s wits were quick, but here she groped. With a 
cheerful profanity she answered, because she knew not what else 
to answer: Oh, she had never allowed Providence or priests to 
trouble her; and as for the Devil, she had never found him hard 
to get on with now, whatever he might be by-and-by. 

The girl’s cynical philosophy spurred to further reaction her 
mistress’s humour—a humour already disposed to turn, with the 
disgusted shame of the habitually worldly, from any genuinely 
generous emotion. 

She sprang to her feet and pushed her tossed hair from her 
face. 

“You have had many lovers ?” she said abruptly. 

“Yes, Madam,” said the maid simply. | 

The while the word was as light in darkness. She swiftly 
connected the stately figure of the English professor with this 
extraordinary distress, and though her impassive sallow counten- 
ance betrayed no sign, she inwardly grimaced her disapproval to 
herself. If it had been, now, the pretty boy—at least he was a 
Duke—but that fellow with the old cloak... . 

“Well, and what do you think of love?” went on the lady. 
“Did you ever find it worth the giving up of anything ?” 

“Oh, Dio, madam,” said Rachele, in her candid way; “I would 
not give up my dinner for a pinch of salt. Love is good, and so 
is salt. But, my faith! salt is cheap, and so is love. I find salt 
go well with my dinner, and, thank Heaven ! as I say, it is cheap 
enough, so that all can put it in the pot.” 

“T see you are very wise,” said the Countess. She took three 
steps towards the door of her room. “What was it you said? 
The Queen has sent forme? Thatis strange. She has not sent 
for me for many days. Well, I must bea pretty spectacle! Get 
me my black dress.” 

But as she sat before the glass and deftly spread a mist of rouge 
on her pale cheek, she suddenly paused in her task, and looked 
at her maid in the glass. Their eyes met. 

“Tt is all very well, Rachele,” she said,“ but what were one’s 
meals if one had to give up the salt? How mawkish the most 
delicate dish !.” 

She sighed, and took up the hare’s foot again. 





